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Recent Developments in U.S. 
International Investments 


SAMUEL PIZER 


OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


io LATEST DATA on America’s 
international investment position show 
that as of December 31, 1951, this 
country’s investments abroad totaled 
$36.1 billion and foreign investments in 
the United States amounted to $21.2 bil- 
lion. This net creditor position of $14.9 
billion was approximately the same as at 
the end of 1949.’ In the intervening 2- 
year period, however, international 
assets and liabilities of the United States 
each increased by about $3.6 billion. 

From the fall of 1949 through the end 
of 1951 there was a swing of great ampli- 
tude in the United States balance of pay- 
ments, and this was partially reflected in 
the change in the international invest- 
ment position of the United States. De- 
velopments connected with the devalua- 
tion of sterling and other major foreign 
currencies in the fall of 1949, together 
with the quickening pace of business in 
the United States, gave foreign countries 
an opportunity to recover some of their 
postwar losses of international reserves 
(gold and United States dollars). For- 
eign countries added further to their re- 
serves in 1950 when the outbreak of the 
conflict in Korea brought the United 
States into the market as an increasingly 
heavy buyer of raw materials. 

Because of these developments, the 
outstanding feature of the change in the 
international investment position of the 
United States in 1950 was the increase of 
$2.6 billion in liabilities to foreigners. 
This figure does not include $1.7 billion 
of gold which foreign countries were also 
able to purchase from the United States 
Treasury. Most of the $2.6 billion added 
to foreign investments in the United 
States represented increases in foreign 
official liquid dollar reserves, either as 
short-term deposits or in the form of 
readily marketable United States Gov- 
ernment obligations. Smaller increases 
resulted from additions to foreign direct 
investments in the United States, mostly 
out of undistributed profits, and from the 
rising market values of foreign-owned 
American securities. 

In contrast to the accumulation of 
liquid dollar reserves by foreign coun- 
tries in 1950, American private investors 
were adding primarily to their stake in 
productive facilities abroad. More than 
$1 billion was added to United States 
direct investments abroad in that year, 
and for the first time since World War II, 
American investors bought very substan- 
tial quantities of foreign securities, net 
purchases amounting to nearly $500 mil- 








’ For a discussion of changes in the United 
States international investment position in 
the 1946-49 period, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 2, 1951. 
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lion.2 On the other hand, United States 
Government aid in the form of credits 
was declining and was about $160 million, 
net of repayments, in 1950. 

In the first 6 months of 1951 there 
was a continuation of the balance-of- 
payments trends predominant in 1950; 
foreign countries remained in a strong 
balance-of-payments position and were 
able to continue to accumulate reserves, 
and Americans continued to invest sub- 
stantial amounts abroad. United States 
Government credits remained on a 
small scale, but Government aid in the 
form of grants continued in substantial 
amounts. 

By the third quarter of 1951, however, 
the United States demand for imported 
materials was considerably abated and 
there was a further curtailment in the 
dollars supplied to foreign countries as 
capital outflows from the United States 
fell to a very low level. In this 3-month 
period, therefore, foreign countries had 
to sell nearly $300 million of gold to 
the United States, although there was 
no reduction in their aggregate dollar 
holdings. There was a considerable 
variation in the experience of different 
areas in this period, as will be discussed 
below, with the sterling area encounter- 
ing the most serious losses. 


* Movements of private capital were dis- 
cussed in detail in the December 1951 Survey 
of Current Business, Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Commerce. Ar- 
ticles on the balance of payments appear 
quarterly in the same periodical, the most 
recent being in the issue of March 1952. 


In the last quarter of 1951 private 
capital outflows from the United States 
rose well above the _ third-quarter 
amount. Holdings of dollar bonds were 
increased by purchases of new issues in- 
cluding $105 million of Canadian issues 
and about $95 million of an issue by the 
International Bank. Direct-investment 
capital outflows in the fourth quarter 
were about $130 million, mostly for 
petroleum development in Canada, and 
American short-term financing of ex- 
ports, largely to Brazil, amounted to 
about $80 million. There appeared to 
be some liquidation, however, of Cana- 
dian internal bond issues held by Amer- 
icans. Foreign countries lost reserves 
at an increasing rate in this quarter, 
selling about $700 million of gold to 
the United States, although they added 
about $385 million to their dollar assets, 
partly reflecting the still unused pro- 
ceeds of gold sales. Again the largest 
losses were sustained by the sterling 
area, although other countries were also 
being seriously affected by the dual prob- 
lems of domestic inflation and balance- 
of-payments deficits. 


U. S. Investments Abroad 
Direct Investments 


The largest American investments 
abroad in the period under discussion 
have been in the form of direct invest- 
ments, i. e., foreign enterprises in which 
the American investor retains a degree 
of managerial control. From the end 
of 1949 through December of 1951 more 





COURTESY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


An example of United States investment in the Canadian petroleum industry in the Red- 


water field. As shown by this harvest scene, drilling operations do not interfere with 
the farmer’s work. 








than $2 billion was added to the Ameri- 
can equity in these enterprises, and by 
the end of 1951 this type of investment 
amounted to about $14.5 billion. This 
total was approximately double the 
value of United States direct invest- 
ments abroad in 1940. 

It would be difficult, however, to 
evaluate quantitatively the significance 
of increased investments abroad over 
any extended period. One factor to be 
considered is the increasing cost of pro- 
ductive facilities since 1940, which would 
have the effect of exaggerating the rela- 
tive importance of the more recent ad- 
ditions to plant and equipment abroad. 
On the other hand, the dollar value of 
present investments is a conglomeration 
of the value of older facilities which 
were acquired at low cost and have been 
considerably depreciated, therefore hav- 
ing little book value at present, and of 
newly acquired facilities with a book 
value reflecting current costs. 

In terms of present replacement costs, 
therefore, the present value of foreign 
direct investments is undoubtedly con- 
siderably understated, as are the cur- 
rent book values of domestic enterprises. 
There are also many other difficult prob- 
lems of valuation, not the least of which 
is the lack of comparability of estimates 
made at different times. The Office of 
Business Economics of the Department 
of Commerce is now tabulating the re- 
turns in a recent census of American 
direct investments in foreign countries 
as of 1950. 

Annual increases in direct investments 
abroad exceeded $1 billion in each year 
of the 1947-50 period, but a slackening 
was evident in 1950 and was even more 
apparent in 1951. Direct-investment 
capital outflows reached a peak of $786 
million in 1949, then declined to about 
$700 million in 1950 and to somewhat 


over $500 million in 1951. Undistributed 
profits, the other major source of addi- 
tions to direct investments, were about 
$440 million in both 1949 and 1950, and 
probably remained about the same in 
1951. 

Declining amounts of direct invest- 
ments abroad in the past 2 years are 
attributable to the completion of major 
expansions by the petroleum industry in 
most areas except Canada. In the lat- 
ter country new United States invest- 
ments for developing recently discovered 
oil reserves and for creating a pipeline 
system have been very important. Capi- 
tal outflows to Venezuela and the Middle 
East were reduced as the planned expan- 
sion in the petroleum industry was com- 
pleted. 

Offsetting to some extent the decline 
in petroleum investments were increased 
investments in manufacturing, distrib- 
uting, and mining and smelting enter- 
prises abroad. Canada also was the 
scene of much of the activity in these 
fields, reflecting in part the close rela- 
tionship of economic activity in Canada 
to trends in the United States, and also 
the beginning of large scale projects to 
develop Canada’s iron ore and other 
mineral resources. There were also in- 
creased investments in these flelds in 
Latin America, and there are several 
large projects which called for continued 
investments in the next few years. 

To some extent the conventions of ac- 
counting and the close financial relation- 
ships of the United States parent com- 
panies and their foreign enterprises have 
obscured some aspects of the underlying 
investment activity in 1950 and 1951. In 
these years some foreign enterprises 
have been able to remit back to their 
parent companies their current net 
profits, including, in the case of foreign 
subsidiaries, undistributed profits which 


were no longer required for the expan- 
sion of facilities abroad, as well as the 
funds provided by charges to income for 
amortization, depreciation, and other 
reserves. These sums are used to repay 
the advances made at the time of the 
original investment and thus show up as 
withdrawals from investments abroad. 
In a period of high profits such as the 
past few years, it has been possible for 
the foreign enterprises to remit amounts 
large enough to reduce the book value 
of their net foreign assets considerably, 
even though actual productive facilities 
were being continuously expanded. A 
notable example is Latin America, for 
in this area direct-investment capital 
outflows declined from $429 million in 
1949 to about $100 million in 1951, al- 
though there was no comparable de- 
cline in the actual growth of productive 
facilities. In addition the larger amounts 
in earlier years included the value of 
tankers transferred to Panamanian reg- 
istry. 


Private Portfolio Investments 


Although direct investments are of 
special interest because of their immedi- 
ate contributions to the technological 
advancement of foreign countries, it is 
also important that foreign countries 
have available a reservoir of savings 
which they can use to carry out basic 
developmental projects. In many un- 
derdeveloped countries little or no do- 
mestic saving occurs, whereas in others 
domestic savings are traditionally ex- 
ported or put into nonproductive invest- 
ments. 

American and European private in- 
vestors put very large sums into these 
underdeveloped areas until the 1930’s. 
Since that time, however, the ability of 
Europe to export capital has been ad- 
versely affected by World War II and 


International Investment Position of the United States, by Area, December 31, 1949, and 1950, and Total for December 31, 1951 


{In millions of dollars] 





Total 





| tries pendencies | Other Europe 
Type of investment PO a ae, SO EM DS ECD Eee Sa wee 
1949 1950 1951 | 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 | 1949 
| | | | | 
| 
United States investments 

anveed, tatal.............. | 32, 483 | 34,694 | 36,100 | 12,223 | 12,735 | 675 680 1,119 1, 141 6, 183 
is RE 18, 969 | 21,018 | 22,300 3, 799 4, 220 609 605 680 663 6, 175 
Long-term____..___- 17, 542 | 19,377 | 20,600 3, 380 3, 682 592 588 591 601 6, 029 
GRRE | 12,418 | 13,550 | 14, 500 2,133 | 2,272] 564 561 341 349 | 3,359 
Foreign dollar bonds.| 1,737 | 1,702) 2,100 77 71 REE ELIDOS 21 17| 1,134 

Securities payable in 
local currencies....| 1,868 | 2,420 | 2,300, 368 371 | 6 5 41 38 | 1,358 
Other long-term | 1,519} 1,705} 1,700 802 968 22 22 188 197 178 
Short-term __..__.__- | 1,427 1, 41 1,700 | 419 538 | 17 17 89 62 146 
Deposits._._._.- | 408 598 | 400 193 277 6 6 37 36 92 
Other____-_- scuceel ee 1,043 | 1,300 226 261 ll 11 52 26 54 
U. 8. Government. __-_-_- .| 13,514 | 13,676 | 13,800 | 8,424 8, 515 66 75 439 478 8 
Long-term......_____--| 13, 202 | 13,364 | 13,500 | 8,271| 8,236| 64 7%3| 439] 477 7 
Short-term __._.___- .| 312 312 300 229 2 2 (*) 1 1 

Foreign investments in the | | 
United States, total____-- _..| 17,568 | 20,149 | 21,200 7, 913 8, 894 429 479 278 239 2, 474 
Private obligations___.___-__-- | 13,733 | 14,959 | 15, 800 7,444 7,999 | 3380 398 225 219 1, 890 
Leme-term........... it ae 8, 457 9, 200 4,924 5, 333 | 185 197 113 125 1, 533 
ae ant an 3, 293 3, 500 2, 044 2, 158 18 18 25 25 765 
Corporate stocks. | 2,732} 3,190| 3,800] 1,647| 1,966 63 75 il 20 552 
Corporate bonds !_.._| 480 474 400 296 290 20 20 27 27 76 
| IC tat ee 1, 500 1, 500 937 919 S4 84 50 53 140 
Short-term 5, 941 6, 502 6, 600 2, 520 2, 666 195 201 112 4 357 
GG 5, 461 5, 831 5, 800 2, 273 2, 303 172 131 100 7 333 
Se 480 671 800 247 363 23 70 12 22 24 
U.8. Government obligations.| 3,835 | 5,190 | 5,400 469 895 49 81 53 20 584 
SRR 495 1,415 700 158 443 | 37 37 ll 17 21 
Short-term ?__..........- ol 3,340 3, 77 4, 700 311 452 | 12 44 42 3 563 
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| | | 
| Latin American | All other coun-| International 
Republics | tries | institutions 
> FF aan 
1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 
| | } 
ears Sait ies aed he ea or. aera _—a 
7,309 | 6,266 | 6,528] 2,359 | 2,645 | 3,658 3, 656 
7,298 | 5,810 | 6,073 | 1,646] 1,932 250 227 
7,048 | 5,250} 5,514] 1,450] 1,717 250 | 227 
3,850 | 4,798 | 5,065 | 1,223] 1,453 |_- s 
1, 113 152 159 103 115 250 | 227 
1,911 47 34 48 _ SRS 
1 253 256 76 88 : 
250 560 559 196 215 |_... " 
145 48 70 a | oe ‘ 
105 | 512 489 164 151 
11 456 455 713 713 | 3,408 3, 429 
9 410 445 603 645 | 3,408 3, 429 
2 46 10 110 68 Se 
3,178 | 2,347 | 2,625] 1,420| 1,951 | 1,895 2, 011 
2,123 | 2,254 | 2,475| 1,146] 1,570 394 175 
1, 696 756 803 281 300 ‘ 3 
876 140 141 74 75 : 
608 346 392 113 999 |........ 
7 52 52 9 ee 3 
140 218 218 85 | Sse 
427 | 1,498| 1,672 865 | 1,270 394 172 
393 | 1,407] 1,549 837 | 1, 255 339 | 128 
34 gl 123 15 55 44 
1, 055 93 150 274 381 | 1,501 1, 836 
1 48 86 36 170 | 285 
544 | 45 64 224 345 | 1,331 | 1, 551 








1 Corporate bonds include about $100 million of State and municipal obligations. 
2 Total includes the following estimates of United States currency and coin held abroad, which cannot be distributed by area (in millioMs): 1949, $812; 1950, $772; 1951, $8173 These 
totals are by no means accurate and probably greatly understate the amount of United States currency held abroad. 


= Less than $500,000. 


Nore: No allowance has been made for the value of direct investments abroad damaged during the war, written off, or expropriated without compensation. Holdings of portfolio 
securities of former enemy countries, or countries where no realistic valuation is obtainable, have been excluded. The estimates are based chiefly on data collected by the United 
States Treasury Department during the war and published in Census of Foreign-Owned Assets in the United States, 1945, and Census of American-Owned Assets in Foreign Coun- 


tries, 1947. These data were brought up to date on the basis of all available information, but they are subject to considera 
The basis of valuation is book values for direct investments, market values for marketable securities, an 


4 


le error, particularly with respect to the area distribution. 
face or stated values for other items. 
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COURTESY U. 8. STEEL CORP. 


Cerro Bolivar, the mountain of iron ore 
in Venezuela where a United States 
company recently obtained the rights 
to mine ore. 


the dislocation of postwar balance-of- 
payments relationships, while American 
investors were discouraged by losses on 
their earlier investments and the uncer- 
tain conditions now prevailing in the 
world. Nevertheless, there is a very 
large volume of American savings avail- 
able for investment, and there was some 
evidence of increased interest in private 
portfolio investments abroad in 1950 and 
1951. This was reflected not only in a 
larger volume of transactions and capi- 
tal outflows but also in a generally im- 
proved market for foreign dollar bonds. 

In 1950 private portfolio capital out- 
flows (largely investments in foreign se- 
curities other than those of United 
States-controlled enterprises) amounted 
to $466 million, net of repayments. 
About $325 million of this total was to 
Canada, reflecting both a sustained de- 
mand in the United States for the rela- 
tively high-yielding Canadian issues and 
the added attraction of a possible ap- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar. In 
October 1950 the Canadian dollar did 
appreciate in terms of the United States 
dollar and gained further strength at 
the close of 1951. 

United States purchases of Canadian 
issues remained high through 1951, 
switching in that year mainly to new 
provincial and municipal bond issues 
payable in United States dollars. About 
$300 million of such securities was pur- 
chased in the United States in 1951, an 
amount equal to nearly 30 percent of the 
value of Canadian bonds denominated 
in United States dollars held in the 
United States at the end of 1950. These 
new issues sold in the United States ac- 
counted for half of the total of new fi- 
nancing in 1951 for all Canadian Prov- 
inces and municipalities. The United 
States market was particularly advan- 
tageous for these borrowers in 1951 be- 
cause interest rates in Canada had in- 
creased more sharply than those in the 
United States, and also because the Ca- 
nadian dollar was below parity with the 
United States dollar, thus offering the 
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opportunity of a gain for the borrower 
on appreciation. 

The net increase in the value of United 
States holdings of such Canadian issues 
in 1951 was only about $180 million, how- 
ever, as there were offsetting reductions 
due to amortizations and declines in 
market values. The only other country 
selling a new dollar issue in the United 
States market in 1951 was Israel. The 
total amount of this issue to be offered 
for sale was $500 million; the sale is tak- 
ing place over an extended period, and 
by the end of 1951 approximately $50 
million had been realized. 

Comparatively little is known about 
the value of United States holdings 
of foreign securities denominated in 
local currencies. In 1950 these invest- 
ments increased by $550 million; most 
of these investments are in Canada and 
the increase resulted from the purchases 
mentioned above plus a rise in market 
values. The value of these holdings de- 
creased about $100 million in 1951, how- 
ever, as rising stock prices were matched 
by declines in bond prices, while there 
were net sales in the latter part of the 
year of part of the securities purchased 
in 1950. 

Increased purchases of Canadian se- 
curities or the Israeli issue are by no 
means comparable to the outpouring of 
private portfolio capital in the 1920’s, 
since trading in Canadian securities has 
many of the aspects of trading in domes- 
tic securities for the American investor 
and the Israeli issue is taking place un- 
der unusual circumstances. 
few other countries have sold bond is- 
sues in the United States since World 
War II, and in the few cases of impor- 
tant credits by commercial banks sub- 
stantial collateral has been required. 
However, even though individual foreign 
countries have not been able to borrow 
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Most of the Aramco employees who formerly lived in houses 


in the United States, at least on terms 
which they felt they could afford, they 
have been able to secure considerable 
amounts of financing through the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

At the end of 1951 American financing 
of the International Bank consisted of 
the United States Government paid-in 
subscription of $635 million, private in- 
vestments in the Bank’s bonds amount- 
ing to nearly $400 million, and private 
investments in obligations of the Bank’s 
borrowers sold by the Bank amounting 
to about $30 million. By December 31, 
1951, the International Bank had dis- 
bursed $771 million, very largely in 
United States dollars, for a wide range of 
developmental projects in many areas of 
the world. A further $350 million of 
loans had been committed but re- 
mained undisbursed. Thus, through 
the instrumentality of the Bank, it has 
been possible for foreign borrowers to 
obtain a large amount of capital from 
American investors on reasonable terms. 

In many ways this arrangement rep- 
resents a notable advance in interna- 
tional finance. From the point of view 
of the American private investor, the 
Bank’s obligations are secure since they 
are guaranteed, in effect, up to the ex- 
tent of the United States subscription 
subject to call amounting to about $2.5 
billion, plus the $100 million paid in by 
foreign countries in United States dol- 
lars. The foreign borrower, on the 
other hand, is able to tap the large 
investment market in the United States 
at a cost which is not unduly high. Per- 
haps an even more important aspect of 
the Bank’s operations is the develop- 
ment of a systematic method of survey- 
ing and evaluating in a broad perspec- 
tive the projects for which financing is 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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Netherlands Firm Invites 
U. S. Participation 


A Netherlands firm, Chemische Industrie 
Alginac N. V., invites United States capital 
participation to permit expansion of its 
activities. The company, which reportedly 
holds concessions to cut seaweed from the sea 
dikes of the Province of Zeeland, processes 
the weeds and manufactures chemical prod- 
ucts, such as alginates, iodine, hormones, 
and antibiotics. 

The firm states, however, that production 
is still in the initial stage of development, 
owing to lack of funds which has made it 
impossible to expand output and diversify 
manufacturers. To make the operation suc- 
cessful, the firm considers it necessary to (1) 
enlarge and improve its installation and ap- 
paratus to permit greater output; (2) find 
methods for separating the highest possible 
percentage of substance from the weeds to 
step up production; and (3) continue re- 
search so that the quality of its products will 
be competitive. 

According to the firm’s estimates, an ini- 
tial investment of about US$16,000 is re- 
quired. 

Further information concerning this 
project is available on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to communi- 
cate with Chemisches Industrie Alginac N. V., 
9 Nispenseweg, Roosendaal, Netherlands. 


Iran Extends Bid Deadline 
For Telegraphic Equipment 


The Ministry of Posts, Telegraph, and 
Telephones in Tehran has extended until 
May 24, 1952, the period for receipt of bids 
covering nine sets of telegraphic senders. 
This date is an extension of the March 2 
deadline originally set for this purchase by 
adjudication. 

As noted in an earlier announcement in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY (February 25, 
1952), specifications are available on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Investment Invited by 
French Chlorate Producer 


Capital investment is sought by an estab- 
lished French producer of sodium chlorate, 
who reportedly wishes to expand operations 
to include potassium chlorate for which the 
same equipment can be adapted. The firm 
states that at present the factory is working 
at half its production capacity, making 350 
tons of sodium chlorate annually. By adding 
a hydroelectric generating set and transform- 
ing unit, it could produce an equal amount 
of potassium chlorate, thus utilizing its full 
capacity of 700 tons. This company con- 
tends that it has markets in North America, 
Europe, and Asia. 
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It is reported that the factory is located 
on 12 acres of land located on the banks of 
the Salat River, approximately 3 miles from 
the St. Girons railroad station, and is reached 
by the highway from Saint-Girons to Lar- 
court. Expansion is possible, as there is an 
electric branch of 30,000 volts and hydraulic 
power of 1,000 horsepower. A waterfall of 
about 14 feet empties into the river; its nor- 
mal volume flow is 25 cubic meters per 
second. 

Equipment includes a converter set of 400 
kw., 5,000 V/110V; commutator of 200 kw.; 


po al 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


generator of 200 kw.; turbine of 80 kw., with 
alternator; 54 electrolyzers of 3V2 and 3,500 
amperes; 2 cooling machines; 6 sets of motor 
pumps; pendular wringing machine; dryer; 
boiler; basins; and a 5-ton truck. 

The firm states that in return for the in- 
vestment of capital, it is willing to make 
chlorate shipments to the American firm, or 
discuss other mutually agreeable terms. 

Inquiries are invited by J. Campardou, 
Manager, Chimie Industrielle du Couserans 
(Société de), Usine de Paletes, Saint Girons 
(Ariege), France. 





and abroad. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Advertising Devices: 31, 82. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 45, 58. 

Animal Hair: 37. 

Automobile Accessories: 10, 27, 29, 97. 
Bags: 92. 

Building Materials: 2, 9, 50, 78. 
Chemicals: 5, 18. 

Chrome Ore: 83. 


Cordage: 37. 

Cosmetics: 52. 

Cutlery: 43. 

Dental Instruments: 47. 
Electrical Equipment: 23, 61, 63. 
Fertilizers: 26. 

Foodstuffs: 33, 42, 102. 
Furniture: 2, 38, 72. 

General Merchandise: 93. 
Glassware: 74. 


Household Items: 31, 34, 84, 96, 97, 107. 
Insecticides: 5, 18, 26. 

Jewelry: 56. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 19, 66, 76. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1 through 34. 
Machinery and Accessories: 


54, 65, 70, 80, 88, 89, 97, 98, 101. 
Mining—25. 
Road-building—25. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interests in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Clothing and Accessories: 22, 46, 53, 62, 93. 


Hardware: 35, 36, 51, 57, 64, 79, 84, 93, 101. 


Industrial—7, 11, 13, 14, 16, 24, 44, 


Market Research: 106. 

Mechanical Equipment: 20. 

Naval Stores: 91. 

Novelties: 31, 38, 77. 

Office Equipment: 86. 

Optical Goods: 81. 

Paints and Varnishes: 8, 26, 85. 

Paper Products: 92, 93, 95, 104. 

Peat Moss: 67. 

Plastic Products: 3, 23. 

Polarizers: 28. 

Poultry Equipment: 1. 

Publications: 99. 

Scientific Apparatus and Instruments: 6, 
13, 30, 59, 101. 

Shoe Findings: 2. 

Slaughterhouse Products: 12, 32. 

Smokers’ Accessories: 69. 

Steel and Metal Products: 2, 4, 17, 48, 60, 
75, 87, 96, 104. 

Sugarcane Plantations: 102. 

Textiles: 2, 41, 49, 90, 93, 100. 

Timber: 94, 95, 103. 

Toilet Articles: 55. 

Tools: 54, 71, 101. 

Toys: 77. 

Travel Guide: 40. 

Waste Materials: 37, 39. 

Wire and Wire Goods: 68, 86. 

Yarns: 62. 
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Pakistan Invites Bids 
For Railroad Equipment 


The Government of Pakistan is inviting 
bids for the supply of various equipment 
required by the Northwestern Railway in 
West Pakistan and the East Bengal Railway 
in East Pakistan, as specified: 

1. One thousand five hundred seven broad- 
gage (5’-6’’) dismantled, covered freight cars, 
Cc. R. type, for the Northwestern Railway. 
Bidding period closes May 17, 1952. 

2. One hundred forty broad-gage (5’-6’’) 
dismantled, covered cattle cars, C. M. R. type, 
for Northwestern Railway. Bidding period 
closes May 17, 1952. 

3. Five M. G. (3’-3%’’) oil tank cars, 
MBTOX type, with hand pump. Fourteen 
M. G. (3’-334’’) molasses and water tank cars, 
MBTOX type, without hand pump. Bidding 
period closes May 19, 1952. 

4. Ten M. G. open high side cars, MOX 
type, for Northwestern Railway. Twenty- 
two M. G. freight brake vans, MBVG type (20 
for East Bengal Railway and 2 for the North- 
western Railway). Bidding period closes 
May 21, 1952. 

5. Eighteen broad-gage Diesel electric loco- 
motives for the Northwestern Railway. Bid- 
ding period closes May 23, 1952. 

6. Two broad-gage inspection Diesel rail 
cars for the Northwestern Railway. Bidding 
period closes May 23, 1952. 

7. Forty-three broad-gage (5’-6’’) bogie 
high side open cars, BOC type, and 61 broad- 
gage. (5’-6’’) bogie rail trucks, BR type. 
Bidding period closes May 24, 1952. 

A copy of the bidding conditions and 
specifications is obtainable, on a loan basis, 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Requests for this material should 
specify the item of interest. 

Bids should be addressed to the Director 
General (Railways), Railway Division, Min- 
istry of Communications, Government of 
Pakistan, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Possible Investment 
Opportunity in France 


A French firm, Etablissements F. Dupuis, 
Merle & Co., wishes to interest an American 
firm in investing capital, machinery, and 
equipment for further modernization of its 
plant, particularly the replacement of 96 
automatic looms for weaving unbleached 
fabrics. 

It is reported that the company has two 
mills in Alsace, one of which covers 1,628 
square meters of an area of 20,062 square 
meters, and the other, 1,152 square meters 
of an area of 7,206 square meters. One mill 
manufactures fabrics of cotton and rayon, 
and the other manufactures unbleached fab- 
rics. The production reportedly averages 
100,000 meters each month. 

It is stated that the firm will offer its 
designs, shares in the company, or a share 
in the profits. 

Interested parties are invited to corre- 
spond with Paul Merle, President, Etablisse- 


ments F. Dupuis, Merle & Co., Thizy (Rhone), 
France. 


New Requirements for 
New Zealand’s Substations 


New Zealand’s State Hydro-Electric De- 
partment at Wellington is calling for bids 
covering the supply and delivery of the fol- 
lowing equipment required for the Rox- 
burgh-Islington Line and the Bombay Sub- 
station: 

1. 572 galvanized steel transmission line 
towers, 220 kv., for the Roxburgh-Islington 
220-kv. line. Contract No. 200. Bidding 
period closes August 12, 1952. 

2. 250 MVA 11,000 volt switchgear for the 
Bombay Substation. Contract No. 202. 
Bidding period closes July 22, 1952. 


April 21, 1952 


Bidding documents, including plans and 
specifications, are obtainable on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Copies of specifications are also 
available from the New Zealand Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner, 1346 Connect- 


icut Avenue NW., Suite 210, Washington, 
D. C. 


New Procurements Announced 
By Ceylon Government 


The Ceylon Government wishes to receive 
bids for the following equipment required 
by certain departments, as specified: 

1. Machinery for the ore-dressing plant. 
Bids should reach the Chairman, Tender 
Board, Ministry of Industries, Industrial 
Research & Fisheries, Colombo, Ceylon, not 
later than May 16, 1952. 

2. Asbestos cement pressure pipes, reduc- 
ing tees, and elbows, according to British 
standard specifications. Bids should reach 
the Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Transport and Works, Transworks House, 
Colombo, Ceylon, no later than May 28, 1952. 

Specifications are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
25, D. C.; or the Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wyo- 
ming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Tanganyika Possible Market 
For Milling Machinery 


A potential market for milling machinery 
is reported to exist in Tanganyika, although 
it is pointed out that the Territory’s dollar 
allocation is small and that the Govern- 
ment’s past policy has been to permit dollar 
purchases only of products not manufac- 
tured in soft-currency areas. 

Processors of various food products, in- 
cluding rice, wheat flour, coconut oil, palm- 
kernel oil, linseed oil, and sunflower oil, are 
included in a list of business firms in Tan- 
ganyika, available at a charge of $1 from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or any Department of 
Commerce Field Office. 


Heavy Machinery Required 
By Pakistan Government 


Bids are invited by the Government of 
Pakistan for the supply. and delivery of 
pumping machinery, generating sets, deep 
well turbine pumps, and related equipment, 
required by the Punjab Health Department, 
in Lahore. Offers will be received by the 
Department of Supply and Development, 
Frere Road, Karachi, until May 15, 1952. 

Specifications are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Note: U. S. Businessmen 
Attending Olympic Games 


The Finnish Foreign Trade Association in 
Helsinki, offers its services free of charge 
to American businessmen planning to visit 
Finland during the Olympic Games, which 
will be held July 19 through August 3, 1952. 

The Association believes that the Olympic 
Games afford an excellent opportunity for 
establishing new business contacts with Fin- 
nish firms, and visitors are invited to write 
direct to the Association, which will dis- 
tribute information concerning their arrival 
to its members. The Association states that 
it will be glad to arrange desired appoint- 
ments with Finnish businessmen and offers 
to assist foreign visitors in planning eventual 
trips and excursions to industrial plants in 
Finland. As far as is possible, attention will 
also be paid to special requests of visitors. 


United States businessmen planning to 
attend the Olympic Games are invited to 
communicate with Suomen Ulkomaankaup- 
paliitto (The Finnish Foreign Trade Associa- 


tion), E. Esplanaadikatu 18, Helsinki, 
Finland. 


Geothermal Steam Fittings 
Sought by New Zealand 


United States manufacturers are invited 
by the Ministry of Works at Wellington, New 
Zealand, to submit bids on geothermal steam 
fittings for test equipment. Bids will be 
accepted until May 13, 1952, and should be 
sent direct to the Stores Manager, Ministry 
of Works, Wellington C. 1, New Zealand. 

A copy of the specifications may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies are also available on a loan basis for 
review purposes from the Office of the Com- 
mercial Counsellor, New Zealand Embassy, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Thailand To Publish List of 
U. S. Importers 


The Office of the Trade Commissioner, 
Government of Thailand, and the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Trade, Thai Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, are planning to publish a 
list of United States importers of products 
from Thailand, in an effort to further pro- 
mote trade relations between Thailand and 
the United States. The purpose of the list 
is to provide Thai exporters with names of 
prospective American purchasers. 

Firms interested in being included in the 
list are invited to communicate with the 
Office of the Trade Commissioner, Govern- 
ment of Thailand, 37 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y¥. 


New Directory Lists 
Norwegian Fish Exporters 


Norwegian fish exporters are undertaking 
an intensive campaign to expand their 
United States market for canned fish. As 
one means of informing potential American 
buyers of sources of supply, the A/S Norske 
Industri-Arbgker, in Oslo, has published a 
directory of canned-fish exporters in Norway. 

Copies of this directory are available for 
consultation in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., or any Department 
of Commerce Field Office. 


U. S. Firms May Be Listed in 
Angola Trade Bulletin 


American importers and exporters in- 
terested in trade with Portuguese West 
Africa will be listed free of charge in a 
monthly bulletin of economic information 
issued by the Directorate of Economics of 
Angola, and distributed to all traders, in- 
dustrialists, and farmers in Angola. 

Firms wishing to make use of this channel 
of publicity may address Direcéo dos Ser- 
vicos de Economia (Boletim Mensal de In- 
formacao Economia), Caixa Postal 1242, 
Luanda, Angola, P. W. A. 


Licensing Opportunities 
(In the United States) 


1. England—Auto-Feed (Canterbury) Ltd. 
(manufacturer of poultry equipment and 
automatic feeders) , Harbledown House, Sum- 
mer Hill, Canterbury, Kent, is interested in 
licensing American concerns with its patents, 
processes, and techniques for the production 
in the United States of its reportedly new 
poultry equipment, for feeding and watering 
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poultry and clearing away the manure. Ac- 
cording to the firm, the Auto-Feed system 
operates much like a cafeteria, the hens 
being kept in individual cages in double tiers, 
four high, past which a conveyor travels, 
giving each bird an average of 10 minutes, 
feeding and watering time per hour. As the 
trolley passes, it automatically collects the 
manure and deposits it at the end of the 
poultry house; eggs are also collected by 
automatic means and rolled into a wire 
basket. The firm reports that this cafeteria 
method of poultry keeping reduces labor by 
90 percent and maintains high egg produc- 
tion in the winter. 

2. England—tTrinity Chair Works Ltd. 
(manufacturer of furniture, wooden and 
small metal articles), Trinity Works, Scalby 
Road, Scarborough, Yorkshire, wishes to 
license American manufacturers to utilize 
its patents, processes, and techniques for the 
production in the United States of furniture, 
various types of upholstery, special types of 
wedge shoe heels, tongued and grooved hard- 
wood block flooring, and small metal parts. 

3. France—Georges Canivet (owner of a 
coupling patent), 152 Rue de la Convention, 
Paris 15e, is interested in licensing American 
manufacturers of hard plastic tubing to pro- 
duce in the United States a patented special 
coupling for use on tubing or pipes made of 
hard plastic. 

4. France—Etablissements G. Decombe 
S. A. R. L. (manufacturer of metal coils for 
cables and wire-drawing works), 15 Rue 
Emile Zola, Lyon (Rhone), offers its patents, 
processes, and techniques for manufacture in 
the United States of coils in plaited iron 
plates. 

5. France—Société Francaise d’Electro- 
Chimie (manufacturer of chemicals and in- 
secticides), Bos de Moulin, Limoges (Haute- 
Vienne), wishes to license an American firm 
for the manufacture in the United States of 
insecticides (calcium arsenate, produced by 
wet or dry process, and arsenic trioxide), 
and chemicals (particularly a water repel- 
lant for application, at room temperature, 
on wool, cotton, linen, and jute). 

6. France—Georges Laurent (manufac- 
turer of cardboard packing, wholesaler of in- 
dustrial chronometers), 1 Rue Général- 
Duhesmes, Chalon-sur-Saone (Saone and 
Loire), desires to license for manufacture in 
the United States a perfected industrial 
chronometer for time tests, with a view to 
importing and distributing the finished 
product in France. Firm reports that this 
portable instrument is designed to replace 
the old type of chronometer with one or two 
push buttons. It is maintained that with 
this instrument, very short time periods 
(1/100th minute) can be registered with no 
chance of error and without extra analysis 
work; that it is possible for the operator to 
have the subject under observation 95 to 
100 percent of the time; and that perfect 
objectivity is assured because the readings 
are invisible to the operator during the 
tests. 

7. Germany—wWillfried Stephan (engineer- 
ing consultant, inventor, journalist), Al- 
brechstr. 35, Wiesbaden 16, offers patents, 
processes, and techniques for the manufac- 
ture under license in the United States of 
hydrokinetic transmissions, particularly a 
recently developed turnable scoop tube for 
the Foettinger transmission. Further infor- 
mation concerning Mr. Stephan’s proposal 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. Italy—‘IMPER” Ing. A. Schieroni & 
Figli (manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
96 Via Borgaro, Turin, is interested in licen- 
sing a competent American concern to use 
its patents, processes, techniques, and for- 
mulas for the manufacture in the United 
States of special varnishes designed to pro- 
tect surfaces from acids, petroleum, and gas- 
oline. 

9. Netherlands—N. V. Aro, Fabrieken voor 
Vervaardiging van Steengaas en andere 
Bouwmaterialen (manufacturer of Bri- 
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canion lath), Provincialewegg 54, Heeswijk, 
Post Montfoort (Utr.), wishes to license an 
American firm with its processes, patents, 
technical skill, and drawings, and will sup- 
ply special machinery if necessary, for the 
production in the United States of Bri- 
canion lath used in the construction of ceil- 
ings and floors, and suitable for all types of 
plaster work, particularly for special con- 
struction of curved or domed forms and in- 
direct illumination. Firm states this type of 
lath is fireproof, corrosion free, and insulates 
against heat and sound. [Illustrated liter- 
ature (in English, Dutch, and French) and 
representative samples available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

10. Netherlands—N. V. Auto-Safe (manu- 
facturer of automobile accessories), 206 
Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, offers for manu- 
facture in the United States an auto-safe 
apparatus to guard against theft of automo- 
biles equipped with hydraulic brakes. The 
apparatus may also be used as a hydraulic 
hand brake. 

11. Netherlands—Internationale Machinale 
Kabelleg- en Graafonderneming, IMKEGO 
(manufacturer of cable-laying machinery), 
23 Apeldoornsestraat, Kampen, wishes to 
license an American company to manufac- 
ture in the United States its patented cable- 
laying machine. Reportedly, a new method 
has been developed for the mechanical lay- 
ing of telegraph and electric cables whereby, 
in a series of operations, the machine digs 
the trenches, lays the cable, and refills the 
trenches, up to four cables being laid at the 
same time at an average working speed of 
1% miles per hour in normal soil. 

12. Netherlands—Nederlandsche Industrie 
van Dierlijke Producten v/h van Hessen & 
Zoon N. V. (processors of animal intestines), 
18a Keileweg, Rotterdam, is interested in 
licensing an American concern with its tech- 
niques for the processing in the United 
States of animal guts. 


(In Foreign Countries) 


13. Austria—Ing. Leopold Zettel (manu- 
facturer of scientific apparatus and instru- 
ments), 35 Zollergasse, Vienna VII, is in- 
terested in obtaining United States patents, 
processes, and techniques for the manufac- 
ture of scientific apparatus and glass instru- 
ments, as well as machines for glass working. 

14. England—Aviation Developments Ltd. 
(manufacturer of fastening devices, blind 
rivets, quick release pins, etc.), Kingsbourne 
House, 229-231 High Holborn, London W. C. 1, 
wishes to be licensed to utilize American 
patents, processes, and techniques for the 
production in England of fastening devices. 
Firm’s equipment consists of automatic 
screw machines, cold heading machines, 
punch presses, millers, shapers, grinders, and 
metal-finishing plant. The factory, covering 
25,000 square feet, is situated at Welwyn Gar- 
den City, 20 miles north of London. 

15. England—tTrinity Chair Works Ltd. 
(manufacturer of furniture, wooden, small 
metal articles), Trinity Works, Scalby Road, 
Scarborough, Yorkshire, desires to be 
licensed by an American firm with patents, 
processes, and techniques for the production 
of items for which the English firm’s facili- 
ties are suitable. Firm’s plant and equip- 
ment is reportedly very complete for the 
manufacture of chairs and installations used 
in motion-picture theaters, domestic furni- 
ture, various types of upholstery, special 
types of wedge shoe heels, tongued and 
grooved hardwood block flooring, railway 
keys, and small metal parts. 

16. England—Visco Engineering Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of air-conditioning equip- 
ment), 161, Stafford Road, Croydon, Middle- 
sex, Surrey, is interested in obtaining Ameri- 
can patents, processes, and techniques for 
the production and distribution in the 
British Commonwealth and other European 
countries of a highly efficient wet-type dust 
collector. 


17. France—Compagnie des Forges d’Aud- 
incourt & Dépendances (manufacturer of 
dynamo and transformer steel sheets and 
thin sheets of quality steel), 86 Rue de Cour- 
celles, Paris 8°, desires to extend its activities 
to the production of American specification 
Iw 03 and Ow 93 (for B—10,000, frequency 50), 
corresponding to Ow 58 and Ow 52 per pound 
(for B-10,000, frequency 60). Firm’s plant 
equipment includes two 50-ton open-hearth 
furnaces, two Bow's 7- to 8-ton melting fur- 
naces, a blooming mill, a Lewis mechanical 
sheet mill of one automatic trio and two 
automatic duos, ten hand mills, an annealing 
installation equipped with gas and electric 
furnaces, and a laboratory. The plants op- 
erated by the firm are located at Aulincourt 
(Doubs) in the close proximity of Belfort. 

18. France—Société Francaise d’Electro- 
Chimie (manufacturer of chemicals and in- 
secticides), Bos de Moulin, Limoges (Haute- 
Vienne), seeks American offers of capital, 
patents, processes, and machinery for the 
manufacture of chemicals, insecticides, and 
allied products for which its facilities are 
suitable. 

19. France—Etablissements Guerry (tan- 
ner and tawer), Fontaine (Isére), desires to 
receive from an American concern a modern 
process (tawing, tanning, dyeing, etc.) for 
treating kid and calf skins with a black- 
velvet finish for shoes. Firm specializes in 
skin dressing, dealing mostly in sheep and 
kid skins used in linings, goatskins, kid glace 
and velvet finish, and antelope and calf with 
velvet finish. Its plants cover 9,000 square 
meters near the Grenoble freight yards, and 
are equipped with all necessary materials, 
machinery, and stockrooms. 

20. France—Linares Fréres  (Etablisse- 
ments), (manufacturer of cast iron, bronze, 
aluminum, and machines), Faubourg de la 
Madeleine, Bergerac (Dordogne), wishes to 
be licensed by an American company for the 
mass preduction of small mechanical equip- 
ment. Firm’s equipment includes two wood- 
shavers, three surface groovers, two milling 
machines, two punching machines, hydrau- 
lic presses, soldering plant, electric and oxy- 
acetylene torches, one transformer, swinging 
cranes, rolling bridges, small machinery, 
converters, ovens, bronze furnaces, heat- 
treatment furnace, and a fully equipped 
carpentry shop. Depending on proposal re- 
ceived, firm would be interested in obtaining 
financial assistance in order to manufacture 
new product, enlarge its plants, and pur- 
chase necessary materials. 

21. France—Usines Lobstein (manufac- 
turer of boilers, flanges, big stampings, and 
welded constructions), 159, Boulevard de 
Valmy, Colombes (Seine), desires to be li- 
censed by an American firm for the manu- 
facture and distribution in Europe of finished 
products, such as hydrocarbon and pressure 
tanks; stationary and mobile cisterns; road 
and public-works material; boilers for sugar 
refineries, paper mills, and chemical and food 
industries, metallic containers; prefabricated 
metallic elements; and welding setters. 
Firm’s equipment and machinery includes 
8 hydraulic presses (1,400-, 600-, and 500- 
ton), 2 mechanical presses (100- and 250- 
ton), bending roll (maximum length 15 feet, 
maximum thickness 30 mm.), a folding ma- 
chine, 3m. by 14 mm., shearing machines, 
planing machines, lathes, 10 traveling cranes 
of 5 to 15 tons, 20 revolving cranes and elec- 
tric handling carriages, and a cast-iron foun- 
dry with capacity up to 12 tons. 

22. France—Etablissements Daniel Martin 
(manufacturer of men’s shirts, pajamas, and 
hosiery), 1-7, rue Chinard, Lyon (Rhone), 
is interested in obtaining American patents, 
processes, techniques, machinery, equipment, 
and services for the production of articles 
for which its facilities are suitable. Firm's 
factory equipment includes 100 sewing and 
special machines, 2 circular saws, 4 folding- 
sliding tables, 3 electric cutters, a testing 
laboratory for textiles, and a repair and 
machine shop. Approximately 1,200 articles 
are manufactured daily, including shirts, 
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sport shirts, pajamas, and underwear for 
men. 

23. France—Maurice Monteux & Co., (So- 
ciété Générale de Constructions Electro- 
Mécaniques), manufacturer of small electric 
fittings and molder of plastics, 310, rue 
Francois-Perrin, Limoges (Haute-Vienne), 
wishes to obtain: (1) United States license 
for the manufacture in France of plastics, 
and (2) American patents, capital, and ma- 
chinery for the production of new electric 
fittings and apparatus. Firm’s plant covers 
2,500 square meters and can be expanded by 
950 square meters. Equipment includes 17 
automatic presses ranging from 56 to 100 
tons. 

24. France—Etablissements Marc Monthu- 
zet (manufacturer of trailers, tipping buck- 
ets, and medium-sized boilers), 85, Boulevard 
Alfred Daney, Bordeaux (Bouches-du- 
Rhone), desires American capital, machinery, 
and equipment for improving and increasing 
its present production. Firm’s plant covers 
an area of 20,000 square meters, 12,000 of 
which are covered. It is linked to the rail 
network and is situated beside the docks, 
approximately 500 meters from the piers of 
the port of Bordeaux. 

25. France—Société Stéphanoise de Con- 
structions Mécaniques (manufacturer of 
mining equipment and Diesel road rollers), 
2, rue Achille, Saint-Etienne (Loire), wishes 
to be licensed by specialized constructors for 
the manufacture in France of machinery and 
equipment for the mining and road indus- 
trics. Firm’s plant includes machine shops, 
boiler works, smelting works, and foundry 
complete with machinery, equipment, and 
electric furnaces. 

26. France—UMUPRO (Union Mutuelle des 
Proprietaires), manufacturer of insecticides, 
fertilizers, and fluxing agents, 20 Rue Gas- 
parin, Lyon (Rhone), is interested in being 
licensed to use American patents, processes, 
techniques, machinery, and equipment for 
the manufacture in France of fertilizers, in- 
secticides, fluxring agents, and paints and 
varnishes. 

27. Germany—Dietrich Fischer (manufac- 
turer of equipment for trucks and trailers), 
Messberghof, Hamburg 1, seeks American 
patents, processes, and techniques for the 
production and retailing of automotive items, 
such as air brakes, coupling assemblies, and 
dollys. 

28. Germany—Dr. F. A. Woehler Optische 
Fabrik (manufacturer of optical , instru- 
ments), Wolfsangerstr. 12, Kassel, seeKs 
United States patents, processes, and tech- 
niques for the manufacture and distribution 
in Germany and other European countries 
of artificial light polarizers. 

29. Netherlands—N. V. Auto-Safe (manu- 
facturer of automobile accessories), 206 
Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, wishes to be li- 
censed by an American firm for the manu- 
facture of automobile accessories in the 
Netherlands. 

30. Netherlands—Hagou Metaalwarenfa- 
brieken N. V. (manufacturer of instruments 
and precision parts), 80a Zeelsterstraat, 
Eindhoven, wishes to manufacture under 
United States license in the Netherlands 
products for which its plant and facilities 
are suitable. 

31. Netherlands—Van Geel’s Metaalwaren- 
fabrieken (manufacturer of electrical and 
household equipment), 24 Prins Hendrik- 
straat, Boxtel, requests American licensing 
proposals for the manufacture in the Nether- 
lands of household appliances, advertising 
devices, and novelties. 

32. Netherlands—Nederlansche Industrie 
van Dierlijke Producten v/h van Hessen & 
Zoon N. V. (processors of animal intestines), 
18a Keileweg, Rotterdam, is interested in 
manufacturing under United States license 
in the Netherlands synthetic intestines. 

33. Netherlands—Wings Works (manufac- 
turer and packer of food products), 168 Bo- 
vendijk, Rotterdam N., wishes to be licensed 
to use American patents, processes, tech- 
niques, and equipment for the processing and 
packaging in the Netherlands of food prod- 
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ucts, being particularly interested in plastic 
packaging. Firm’s packaging and canning 
departments, including vacuum packing, are 
equipped with modern machinery, and are 
said to be suitable also for the manufacture 
of chemical products. 

34. Scotland—Water Heating Systems Ltd. 
(manufacturer of copper products, including 
hot-water cylinders, heat exchangers, boilers, 
pans, and containers), 30 Tolbooth Street, 
Kirkcaldy, Fife, is particularly interested in 
manufacturing under United States license 
in Scotland domestic oil-burning stoves, dish. 
washers and dish-washing attachments. 


Import Opportunities 


35. Australia—P. E. Scrivener & Co. Ltd. 
(export merchant), 21 Macquarie Place, 
(G. P. O. Box 265), Sydney, offers to export 
and seeks agent for builders’ and cabinet- 
makers’ hardware, including cabinet hinges, 
cupboard locks and catches, furniture cas- 
tors, sash fasteners and pulleys, and sash 
lifts. Illustrated leaflet with price list avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Belgium—La Precision, S. A. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 26, rue Courouble, Brus- 
sels 3, wishes to export gas cocks for house- 
hold gas appliances, 40,000 to 50,000 monthly. 
Further information available from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Canada—S. Wiseman and Sons (whole- 
saler, import and export merchant), 110-14 
West Don Roadway, Toronto 2, Ontario, has 
available for export the following: Cotton, 
wool, and nylon waste materials, including 
rags for roofing, wiping rags, mill ends, scrap 
bagging (jute and canvas), cotton cuttings, 
cotton, wool, and baled used clothing; used 
rope; and cattle hair, packed in carload lots 
of 30 to 40 bales, approximately 72’’ x 30’’ x 
30’’. 

38. Egypt—Tatikian Chair Factory (man- 
ufacturer, export merchant), 3 Sharia Serag 
el Dine, Bab el Hadid, Cairo, offers to export 
and seeks agent for entire United States for 
wicker chairs, settees, tables, and baskets. 
As firm has had no previous experience in 
shipping to the United States, it would 
appreciate appropriate instructions. 

39. England—James B. Hunt & Sons Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Victory Place, New Kent 
Road, London, S. E. 17, has available for 
export the following waste materials: Rags, 
ropes, canvas, and flax, specially graded, for 
paper making; new and old woolen rags and 
waste for textile trade; and shoddy. 

40. England—Dudley Noble Publications 
(publisher), 107 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
4, has available for tourists a quarterly 
magazine, “Milestones for the Motorist,” 
which is designed to be helpful to persons 
traveling by automobile in Great Britain. 
Sample copy of magazine and information 
on cost of subscription available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

41. England—Progress Mercantile Co. 
(merchant, broker, exporter), 72—74 Tooley 
Street, London, S. E. 1, offers on an outright 
sale basis worsteds, woolens, tweeds, knit- 
wear, socks and stockings, gloves, and laces. 

42. France—Etablissements Rougie—Vivies 
(packer, wholesaler, exporter), Souillac, Lot, 
has available for export and seeks agents for 
excellent-quality canned-food products, such 
as truffles, foies gras, cépes, and other 
products from the Périgord region, packed in 
tin cans, glass jars, or in earthenware ves- 
sels. Firm has had previous experience in 
shipping to the United States, but will ap- 
preciate suggestions. 

43. Germany—Paul Berger (manufactur- 
er), 111 Blumenstrasse, Solingen, wishes to 
export manicure and pedicure instruments. 
Descriptive catalog available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 


44. Germany—Fritz A. Bien (manufactur- 
er), Bunker, Golzheimer-Platz, Dusseldorf, 
offers on an outright sale basis industrial 
ovens of all kinds. Pertinent shipping in- 
structions desired. Illustrated leaflet with 
descriptive information (in German) avail- 
able on a loan basis from the ,Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

45. Germany—Christoph - Kellerei Johann 
Peter Baden (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 24 Christophstrasse, Trier/Mosel, 
offers to export Moselle and Rhine wines. 
Price list available on a loan basis from. the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
am ©; 

46. Germany—‘CODEBA” A.-G. (manu- 
facturer), 30a In der Krimm, Wuppertal- 
Ronsdorf, has available for export berets of 
all kinds, 50,000 to 75,000 monthly. Perti- 
nent shipping instructions would be appre- 
ciated. Samples of materials with color 
chart and illustrated leaflets available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

47. Germany—Finzler, Schrock & Kimmel 
Diamant-Schleifinstrumente (manufactur- 
er, exporter), 1 Fahnenberg, Bad Ems, 
offers on an outright sale basis small quan- 
tities of high-grade dental instruments. De- 
scriptive information (in German) and il- 
lustrated leaflets available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

48. Germany—2J. D. Geck G. m. b. H. (man- 
ufacturer), Altroggenrahmede (Kr. Altena), 
offers to export and seeks agent for bright 
iron or nickel-plated threaded metal pins 
and headed screw with nuts. 

49. Germany—Gressard & Co. G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 3-17 Benratherstrasse, Hil- 
den/Rhid., wishes to export and seeks agent 
for 100 percent copper rayon (Bemberg) 
textiles for umbrellas, plain and patterned, 
2,000 yard monthly. Pertinent shipping in- 
structions desired. Set of samples available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

50. Germany—Gruenzweig & Hartmann 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 1 Humboldt- 
Strasse, Ludwigshafen/Rhein, has available 
for export insulation materials of cork stone, 
Silica, stone wool, silica bricks, mineral fiber, 
and synthetic materials. Illustrated pros- 
pectus available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

51. Germany—C. Hohage & Cie (manufac- 
turer), Altroggenrahmede/Westf., offers to 
export and seeks agent for various types of 
hardware, such as hat and coat hooks, two- 
fold wire screw hooks, bright iron mirror 
plates, drawer pulls of sheet iron, trunk han- 
dles, and iron hooks for pianos. Illustrated 
catalog with price information available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

52. Germany—Julius Hubert Mueller-Ro- 
land, Chemische Fabrik (manufacturer), 77— 
81 Ehrenbergerstrasse, Wuppertal-Langer- 
feld, offers on an outright sale basis “Rouge 
Royal” lipsticks. Representative samples, 
descriptive information, and prices avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

53. Germany—Hugendubel G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 2 Breitestrasse, Stuttgart, 
has available for export pocket and leather- 
case umbrellas for men and women, 20,000 
monthly. Further information, including 
samples of fabrics, available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

54. Germany—Matra-Werke G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 30 Dieselstrasse, Frank- 
furt/Main, has available for export the 
following: (1) Machine tools, such as high- 
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speed lathes, precision lathes, universal 
slides, hydraulic presses, mechanical presses, 
and grinding and drilling machines; (2) 
engine repair tools and equipment, including 
valve reconditioning, surface machining, cyl- 
inder reconditioning, rod bearing and piston 
reconditioning, crankshaft reconditioning, 
engine, electrical, and wheel and axle-testing 
equipment; (3) standard tools, such as cut- 
ters, pliers, wrenches, measuring and welding 
equipment, electric tools, and special tool 
kits. Set of descriptive literature available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

55. Germany — KATO - Pillrasierpinsel G. 
m. b. H. (manufacturer), 43 Haubachstr., 
Berlin-Charlottenburg 1, to export 10,000 
monthly of “Remirasor,” a _ self-lathering 
shaving brush, which contains an automatic 
shaving cream supplier that can be replaced. 
Firm states brush can be made of pig, badger, 
or nylon bristles. Descriptive information 
with illustration available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

56. Germany—Herbert Klein (manufac- 
turer), 124 Hauptstrasse, Idar Oberstein, 
wishes to export precious, semiprecious and 
synthetic stones, scarabs, brooches, and in- 
taglios of high quality. Illustrated pam- 
phlet and price list available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

57. Germany—C. Klingspor G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 34 Effertsufer, Siegen/W.., 
has available for export abrasives for high- 
speed use. Set of literature (in German and 
English) with price list and sample available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

58. Germany—Julius F. Klinkowstroem, 
Weingrosshandlung (wholesaler, exporter), 
3 Friedrich Ebert Allee, Trier, Rhein Land- 
Pfalz, wishes to export choice Moselle and 
Rhine wines. Price list available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

59. Germany—Koch & Sterzel (manufac- 
turer), 61/67 Kasernenstrasse, Dusseldorf, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for X-ray 
apparatus and accessories. Pertinent ship- 
ping instructions would be appreciated. Il- 
lustrated catalog available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

60. Germany—Otto Koetter G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), wishes to export and seeks 
agent for steel chains, chain wheels, and 
screws and nuts with metric threads, 50 tons 
monthly. Pertinent shipping instructions 
desired. 

61. Germany—Lohmann & Welschehold, 
KG. (manufacturer), 46 Ost-Strasse, Mein- 
erzhagen/Westf., has available for export and 
seeks agent for electrical fittings and acces- 
sories. Pertinent shipping instructions de- 
sired. - Illustrated catalog (in German) and 
price list available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

62. Germany—A. Melchior & Co. (manufac- 
turer), Nuertingen/Neckar, wishes to export 
white, colored, and printed cotton handker- 
chiefs, 40 cm. x 40 cm., 28 cm. x 28 cm., and 
other sizes made to order, 5,000 dozen 
monthly; also, hand-knitting yarns of cotton, 
synthetic wool, synthetic wool and perlon 
mixed, 10 tons monthly. General shipping 
instructions desired. 

63. Germany—Merit-Werk, Merten & Co. 
KG. (manufacturer), 179 Kaiserstrasse, Gum- 
mersbach/Rhld., offers for export and seeks 
agent for electrical equipment for automo- 
biles and motorcycles. Firm desires perti- 
nent shipping instructions. Illustrated cata- 
log with price information available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
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Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

64. Germany—Hans Mertens & Co. (manu- 
facturer), 4 Lohmuehlenstrasse, Lueden- 
scheid, offers for export and seeks agent for 
flat springs and gas lighters. Pertinent ship- 
ping instructions desired. Set of samples 
and illustrated literature available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

65. Germany—Jakob Meyer, Maschinen- 
Fabrik (manufacturer), 19 Kronenstrasse, 
Solingen-Ohligs, offers grinding and polish- 
ing machines on an outright sale basis. 
Firm would appreciate pertinent shipping 
instructions. [Illustrated catalog with price 
information available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

66. Germany—Karl Meyer Kleinlederwar- 
enfabrik (manufacturer, wholesaler, export- 
er), 66 Geleitsstrasse, Offenbach /Main, offers 
to export fine leather goods, such as wallets, 
billfolds, key cases, and purses of high-qual- 
ity leather, either plain or venetian trimmed. 
Instructions concerning size, pattern, boxing, 
leather quality, and grade are desired. Illus- 
trated leaflet available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

67. Germany—Torwerk Uchte-Werner Most 
(manufacturer, exporter), 27 Buntentor- 
steinweg, Bremen, offers on an outright sale 
basis 30,000 bales monthly of horticultural 
and poultry peat moss, and stable bedding 
peat, in burlap-wrapped or frame-packed 
bales of 12, 9, 7.5, 6, and 4.5 cu. ft. Quality 
inspection available at factory by expert at 
exporter’s expense. 

68. Germany—Neuwalzwerk Aktiengesell- 
schaft (manufacturer), Boesperde i/Westtf., 
wishes to export wire and wire goods, such as 
iron and barbed wire, hexagonal wire netting, 
nails, chain-link fencing, woven wire cloth, 
metalware, and brass eyelets. Descriptive 
leaflet available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

69. Germany—Ernst Schneider o. H. G. 
(manufacturer), 13 Niemoeller-Strasse, Lue- 
denscheid, offers to export smokers’ acces- 
sories, including steel cigarette cases, highly 
nickel- or chromium-plated or enameled, 
with elastic or clips; and highly polished, 
nickel-plated tobacco boxes. Set of illus- 
trated leaflets available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

70. Germany—Maschinenfabrik Steinau 
Woyth & Company K. G. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 14 Langebruecken Strasse, Fulda, 
Hesse, has available for export high-quality 
drilling attachment for drilling holes on 
pitch circles, of the following specifications: 
(1) gross weight 82 kg., net 57 kg., 660 x 660 
x 330 mm., and (2) gross weight 100 kg., net 
67 kg., 790 x 690 x 330 mm. Descriptive leaf- 
let with price information available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 


* ington 25, D. C. 


71. Germany.—Steinbach & Co. (manufac- 
turers), 23 Geerstrasse, Gevelsberg/Westf., 
wishes to export “Stecoge” tools of chrome- 
vanadium steel and forged from special steel 
for tractors, aircraft, motor and cycle works, 
and garages. Pertinent shipping instructions 
desired by firm. Set of illustrated literature 
with price information available on a lcan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

72. Germany—Moebelfabrik Friedrich 
Stueker (manufacturer), 15 Engerstrasse, 
Herford i. Westf., has available for export 
high- to medium-quality polished, veneered 
bedroom furniture, 1,000 sets monthly. Il- 
lustrated catalog (in German) available on a 


loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

73. Germany—Tornax Werk, Ernst Wewer 
(manufacturer), 100-108 Schwelmerstrasse, 
Wuppertal-Langerfeld, offers on an outright 
sale basis “Tornax” mctorcycle, 125 to 250 
cm.* Firm would appreciate pertinent ship- 
ping instructions. Set of illustrated leaflets 
with price information available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

74. Germany—Vestische Glashuette G. m. 
b. H., “Vestglas’” (manufacturer), 227 Dors- 
tener-Strasse, Gelsenkirchen Buer., offers on 
an outright sale basis pressed and hand- 
blown hollow glassware, including glasses, 
plates, bowls, candy boxes, ash trays, and 
cream sets. Pertinent shipping instructions 
desired by firm. Set of illustrated leafiets 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

75. Germany—W. Wagner (manufacturer), 
Plettenberg-Koebbinghauser Hammer, wishes 
to export crude drop forgings, up to 2 kilo- 
grams each. Firm would appreciate perti- 
nent shipping instructions. 

76. Germany—Sascha Zerfass Feine Leder- 
waren (manufacturer), 41 Bahnofstrasse, 
Offenbach am Main, has available for export 
high-grade leather sewing and travel kits, 
manicure sets, and travel flasks. Correspond- 
ence in German preferred; however, if Eng- 
lish language is used, firm requests that in- 
quiries be directed to its export representa- 
tive, H. Gottschalk, 30 Leibnizstrasse, Frank- 
furt am Main. Price list available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

77. Italy—Adolfo Comploi (manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler), Ortisei, Bolzano Prov- 
ince, wishes to export religious statuary, 
novelties, and wooden toys. 

78. Italy—Ugo Dona’ & Figlio (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 62 Fondamenta 
Vetrai, Murano, Venice, offers for export col- 
ored enamel cubes for mosaics and flooring. 
Firm states it has 10 tons of stock in 2,700 
shades of color. 

79. Italy—Electrix Ing. Mario Burgatti & C. 
(manufacturer), 33 via Orfeo, Bologna, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis pipes and valves 
for use in X-ray, therapy, and diagnostic ap- 
paratus. 

80. Italy—Officicine Alfieri Maserati S. P. A. 
(manufacturer cf machine tools and auto- 
mobiles), 322 Viale Ciro Menotti, Modena, 
wishes to export milling machines. Illus- 
trated catalog with price list available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

81. Japan—Orient Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), 8-chome Ginza, Tokyo, has 
available for export binoculars, opera glasses, 
telescopes, microscopes, cameras, and opti- 
cal instrument parts. 

82. Netherlands—Firma Willink & de Raad 
(manufacturer), 348a Nieuwe Haven, The 
Hague, offers to sell its U. S. patent rights 
covering an illuminated advertising device 
comprising a light casing, in which one or 
several sources of light are provided, the 
light of which falls upon one or more trans- 
parent panes arranged in the casing and il- 
luminates the advertisements or the like, to 
be displayed. 

83. Pakistan—Khan Bahadur H. M. Habi- 
bullah Co. (mine owner, textile merchant, 
exporter of chrome ore, wholesaler), Marriot 
Road, P. O. Box No. 61, Karachi 2, wishes to 
export 500 tons monthly of chrome ore, con- 
taining 40 to 50 percent chrome. Firm would 
appreciate receiving packing instructions. 

84. Sweden—Handels & Agenturfirman 
Webe (export merchant), Ystad, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for 2,000 monthly of 
polished clothes-drying racks made of good 
quality Swedish birch with eight laths each 
about 18’’; and large quantities of regular 
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size mouse traps, made of best quality birch 
and spring. Packing and marking instruc- 
tions desired by firm. 


Export Opportunities 


85. Belgium—S. P. R. L. “UNICA”, Anc. 
Ets. Jos. Verhoye-Deckmijn & Fils (importer, 
manufacturer of all kinds of dolls, teddy 
bears, and stuffed articles), 68 Blvd. Vanden- 
peereboom, Courtrai, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for opaque and bright varnishes, elastic 
quality and in different colors, to be applied 
by brush or dipping on toys made of latex 
formed in plaster molds. 

86. Dominican Republic—Jaime Mendez 
Sucs., C. por A. (importer, wholesaler, agent), 
Apartado No. 27, Ciudad Trujilla, wishes price 
quotations with drawings and specifications 
covering an inter-office telephone system, 
using seven apparatus, for communication 
between firm’s central office and various sec- 
tions of the business. Firm estimates about 
200 meters of wire will be needed. 

87. Italy—Electrix Ing. Mario Burgatti & 
Cc. (manufacturer of pipes and valves for ra- 
diographic and radioscopic apparatus), 33 
Via Orfeo, Bologna, seeks direct purchase 
quotations for nonferrous metal products, 
such as unfinished tungsten, molybdenum, 
and kovar products. 

88. Singapore—Lien Ying-Chow (Wah Hin 
& Co., Ltd.), (manufacturer, importer, re- 
tainer, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
agent), 62 Robinson Road, seeks purchase 
quotations for one sand dredge and a sand 
separator. Firm states both units are to be 
used in the construction of a bathing beach 
in Singapore, the sand dredge being needed 
to recover sand from the sea floor, and the 
sand separator to separate the sand from 
the clay which is present. 

89. Turkey—Vecdi Diker, Engineering and 
Industrial Planning (importer, retailer, po- 
tential exporter), Mithat Pasa Caddesi 54—B, 
Ankara, urgently desires purchase quotations 
for complete cottonseed oil extraction plant, 
with capacity of 4144 tons of oil per day. 





Agency Opportunities 


90. Canada—Mrs. Charlotte Kassab (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 1 Harbord Street, Apart- 
ment 604, Toronto, Ontario, seeks agency 
from manufacturers for the following tez- 
tiles: Upholstery fabrics, plastics, leather- 
ettes, and marquisettes. 

91. Germany—Hermann Roehl Chemika- 
lien Grosshandlung (importer, wholesaler), 1 
Kasernenstrasse, Offenbach am Main, Hesse, 
wishes agency for naval stores, artificial res- 
ins, metallic oride, and similar products. 

92. Germany—Heinrich A. Schulz (com- 
mission merchant, manufacturer’s agent), 
108 Emser Strasse, Koblenz-Pfaffendorf, is 
interested in obtaining an agency for news- 
print, and for paper, jute, and cotton-twill 
bags. 

93. El Salvador—Santiago Navarro Gonzal- 
bo (agent), Apartado 342, 7a Calle Poniente 
10, San Salvador, wishes to obtain agency for 
cotton, wool, rayon, and nylon tertiles; men’s, 
women’s, and children’s clothing; general 
merchandise; all kinds of paper; and hard- 
ware. 

94. Union of South Africa—N. Guttmann 
(manufacturer’s representative), P. O. Box 
9790, Johannesburg, seeks agency for sub- 
stantial quantities of the following kinds of 
timber: Douglas fir, Ponderosa pine, and 
hemlock. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

95. Union of South Africa—Soderquist & 
Albihn S. A. (Pty.) Ltd. (indent agent), 
Union House, Queen Victoria Street, Cape- 
town, wishes agency for paper, boards, and 
timber. 


Foreign Visitors 
96. Australia, South—Alfred Moxon Simp- 


son, representing A. Simpson & Son, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer), 41 Pirie 


April 21, 1952 


Street, Adelaide, is interested in manufac- 
turing washing machines, cooking ranges, 
kitchenware, and steel drums. Scheduled to 
arrive May 1, via New York, for a visit of 4 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o E. C. Doll, Lovell 
Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. Itinerary: New 
York, Erie, Chicago, Moline, Webster City 
(Iowa), and Los Angeles. 

97. Egypt—Michel J. Zaidan, representing 
El Alamia (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
commission merchant handling transport 
equipment of all types, household electrical 
appliances), 18 Soliman Pasha Street, Cairo, 
is interested in purchasing and obtaining 
agencies for automotive spare parts and ac- 
cessories, tires, service station and workshop 
equipment, electrical household equipment, 
tractors, planes, radio sets, automobiles 
(passenger, commercial), and Diesel engines. 
Scheduled to arrive in April, via New York, 
for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
H. B. Hobson, The Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Co., Room 1013, Chrysler Building, 405 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Itinery: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, and possibly 
other cities. 

98. England—G. V. Sims, representing Le 
Grand Sutcliff & Gell, Ltd. (manufacturer 
of equipment for the oil industry, water 
engineers), The Green, Southall, Middlesex, 
is interested in obtaining United States 
licenses to manufacture American machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive April 28, via New York, 
for a month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Oil 
Center Tool Co., 1912 Airline Street, Houston, 
Tex. Itinerary: New York, Houston, and 
Los Angeles. 

99. Germany—Dr. Hans Bergmann, repre- 
senting Blazek und Bergmann Buchhandlung 
(University Bookstore), 1 Goethestrasse, 
Frankfurt am Main, is interested in the im- 
port and export of technical books in the 
English and German languages. Scheduled 
to arrive April 8, via New York, for a visit of 
3 weeks. U.S. address: Hotel Essex House, 
160 Central Park South, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Detroit, 
Chicago, and Columbus (Ohio). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

100. Germany—Mrs. Selma Roemer, repre- 
senting Friedrich von Nievenheim & Co. 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer of ribbons), 17 
Bockmuehle, Wuppertal-Barmen, is inter- 
ested in exporting all kinds of ribbons to the 
United States and appointing agents in vari- 
ous States, and wishes to contact chain stores 
and millinery and ribbon wholesalers. 
Scheduled to arrive May 3, via New York, for 
a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Dr. 
Julius Rath, 311 Washington Street, Water- 
town, New York. 

101. Germany—Karl Pardo de Leygonie, 
representing Michl Pardo & Co., la Georg- 
splatz, Hamburg, is interested in contacting 
importers of hardware, cutlery, tools, special 
machinery, and scientificinstruments. 
Scheduled to arrive April 2, via New York, 
for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Frederick de Sola, 135 Front Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, and 
other cities if necessary. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

102. India—Shri F. L. Vardya, representing 
New Swadeshi Sugar Mills, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of white cane sugar), Narkatiaganj, 
District Champaran, Bihar, is interested in 
general industrial administration, the manu- 
facture of sugar, and visiting sugarcane plan- 
tations; also requests information on cane- 
crushing seasons in Hawaii and other Amer- 
ican sugar producing areas. Scheduled to 
arrive between the end of April and early 
June, via New York, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Washington, and Cin- 
cinnati. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

103. Ireland—David O'Sullivan, represent- 
ing Eustace & Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of 


church and school furniture, importer, re- 
tailer), Leitrim Street, Cork, is interested in 
negotiating for lumber in the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive May 4, via Boston, for a 
visit of 7 or 8 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Mrs. 
Margaret T. Bryce, Brockton, Mass. Itin- 
erary: Boston and New York. | 

104. Netherlands—Jan M. De Beaufort and 
G. de Graaf, both representing M. V. Handel- 
maatschappij Fennia, 6 Paleisstraat, The 
Hague, are interested in and request tech- 
nical information on drums, cases, plywood 
boxes, containers, and cardboard. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 7, via New York, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

105. Sweden—Folke Claeson, representing 
AB St. Eriksmassan (The St. Erik’s Fair, Inc.) 
(promoters for the annual fair in Stock-- 
holm), 10 Lidingévagen, Stockholm, is visit- 
ing the United States in order to advertise 
the forthcoming Tenth International St. 
Erik’s Fair to be held in Stockholm August 
23 through September 7, 1952. Scheduled 
to arrive April 14, via New York, for a visit 
of 5 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Mr. MacAllis- 
ter, Apt. 11 H, 870 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York (April 15-20), 
New Orleans (April 20-21), Los Angeles (May 
1-3), San Francisco (May 6-7), Salt Lake 
City (May 10-12), Chicago (May 13-14), New 
York (May 16-18). 

106. Switzerland—Peter Kaufmann, rep- 
resenting Magazine zum Globus (The Globe 
Store (department stores), 37 LOwenstrasse, 
Zurich, is interested in marketing and mar- 
ket research. Scheduled to arrive April 4, 
via New York, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Mutual Buying Syndicate, 11 
West Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, and 
Boston. 

107. Union of South Africa—Harold M. 
Goldberg, representing Barnett’s, Ltd. (im- 
porter, retailer), 64 Eloff Street; Furniture 
Traders’ Association, and the S. A. Furniture 
Retailers’ Association, all located in Johan- 
nesburg, is interested in visiting officials of 
associations in the furniture trade, and in 
obtaining agencies for sewing machines, do- 
mestic electrical appliances, and allied lines. 
Scheduled to arrive April 5, via New York, for 
a visit of 2 or 3 months. U.S. address: c/o 
J. A. Ewing & McDonald, Inc., 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago Los Angeles, Rochester 
(Minn.), and San Diego. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Alcohol-Beverage Manufacturers—El Sal- 
vador. 

Automotive Equipment and Supply Im- 
porters and Dealers—Philippines. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Business Firms—Corsica. 

Business Firms—Madagascar. 

Business Firms—Nepal. 

Canneries—Dominican Republic. 

Coffee and Tea Growers and Packers— 
Argentina. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Guatemala. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Portugal. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Turkey. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Lumber Importers, Agents and Exporters— 
Italy. 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSES FOR IMPORTS FROM DOLLAR 
COUNTRIES SUBJECT TO REVIEW: Im- 
PORTS FROM NONDOLLAR COUNTRIES 
CURTAILED 


The Commonwealth Government has an- 
nounced that all licenses issued in Australia 
before March 21, 1952, for imports from the 
United States and other dollar countries ex- 
cept those covering bulk petroleum and 
purchases under the IBRD loan are being 
called in for review. This announcement 
followed the Government announcement of 
March 7 that import-licensing restrictions 
were to be applied to all imports from the 
United Kingdom and other nondollar 
countries. 

Licenses covering dollar goods already 
shipped or in transit from factory before 
March 21, or those paid for or covered by 
irrevocable letters of credit, will be honored. 
Also, special consideration will be given firm 
orders if the goods are built to specifica- 
tions and supplier hardship is involved. In 
other circumstances license revalidation 
will depend upon essentiality of goods. 

The restrictions on imports from the 
United Kingdom and other nondollar sources 
limit imports to certain percentages of the 
value of imports in the base year 1950-51: 
One category of goods including goods used 
in some stage of local production, is limited 
to 60 percent; another category, including 
principally consumer goods, is limited to 20 
percent; a third category, including primar- 
ily heavy goods for developmental or produc- 
tion purposes, is subject to administrative 
control and will generally be limited to 60 
percent of base-year imports. The main ob- 
jective is to cut imports by about 50 percent. 


Austria 


Commodity Controls 


ALLOCATION SYSTEM ESTABLISHED FOR 
NONFERROUS METALS 


The Austrian Government has established 
an allocation system for nonferrous metals, 
by an ordinance of the Ministry for Trade 
and Reconstruction dated February 17, 1952. 

Under this ordinance lead, copper alloys, 
zinc, tin, nickel, and the scrap and semi- 
finished products of these metals are to be 
delivered only against metal delivery certifi- 
cates. These certificates will be issued by 
the Trade Ministry and will have a validity 
period of 1 month. 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT OF ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT FrRoM 
U. S. AND CANADA PERMITTED 


Bermuda will permit the import of oranges 
and grapefruit from the United States and 
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Canada on and after April 28, 1952, by Gov- 
ernment notice No. 134-1952, dated March 12 
and published in the Bermuda Gazette of 
March 15. 


IMPORT OF GERMICIDAL SOAP From U. S. 
AND CANADA BANNED 


Bermuda has banned the import of germi- 
cidal soap from the United States and 
Canada after March 17, 1952, by Govern- 
ment notice No. 135-1952, dated March 12 
and published in the Bermuda Gazette of 
March 15. 


IMPORT OF ONIONS FROM U. S. AND CANADA 
EXCEPT FOR HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 
BANNED 


Import into Bermuda of onions from the 
United States and Canada except for hotels 
and guest houses was banned after April 7, 
1952, by Government notice No. 153—1952, 
dated March 26 and published in the Ber- 
muda Gazette of March 29, 1952. 


7 
Brazil 
Economic Conditions 


COUNTRY FINDS NEw ECONOMIC ASSET IN 
JUTE 


Before 1936 Brazil was a net importer of 
its requirements for jute, and that year the 
first native-grown jute to be marketed com- 
mercially amounted to only 9 tons. Until 
1948 the greater part of the substantial de- 
mands of the Brazilian bagging industry 
were met by imports of jute and jute textiles. 
During the past decade, however, there has 
been a notable increase in production, from 
3,204 metric tons in 1942 to 14,054 metric 
tons in 1950. Production in 1951 and 1952 is 
estimated at 22,000 and 25,000 metric tons, 
respectively. It is expected that within a 
few years Brazil will be producing enough 
jute not only for its own requirements but 
also for export. 

In the years immediately preceding World 
War II little interest or encouragement was 
given to the handful of Japanese immigrants 
at Vila Amazonas on the Amazon River in 
their efforts to grow jute, because foreign 
jute was comparatively cheap and supplies 
plentiful. However, the disruption of normal 
trade channels during the war forced the 
burlap industry of Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro to take steps to increase domestic 
production. The principal sources of im- 
ported jute since the war have been India 
and Pakistan. 

The high prices offered for jute during the 
war also stimulated interest in jute growing, 
and have been the primary cause of the 
remarkable gain in production since 1942. 
Another incentive for increasing production 
has been the distribution of jute seed in the 
Amazon Valley by the Agronomic Institute of 
the North. The seed is furnished free of 
cost to interested planters. However, the 
free-seed distribution has not yet achieved 
the desired results because of the labor 
shortage throughout the Amazon Valley. In 
an effort to alleviate this condition the 









Federal Government is currently planning 
an immigration program designed to bring 
a limited number of Japanese families to the 
Amazon to engage in jute production. The 
families are to receive financial aid from 
the Government to get started. Past experi- 
ence has proved that Japanese planters are 
virtually the only workers able successfully 
to stand the rigors of jute processing. 

No available official statistics indicate jute 
consumption in Brazil. A close approxima- 
tion may be had, however, by adding annual 
domestic production to recorded imports. 
Table No. 1 shows these data, although no 
allowance has been made for the carry-over 
of stocks from one year to the next. 


TABLE 1.—Estimated Consumption of Jute 


in Brazil 
]In metric tons| 


| 
. Produc- 
Year : 
‘ tion 


Apparent 
Imports | consump- 
tion 


1943 5, 221 8, 337 13, 558 
1944. 6, 357 16, 214 22, 571 
1945 : 6, 598 12, 983 19, 581 
1946 &, 124 14,316 22, 440 
1947 6,317 | 12, 443 18, 760 
1948 9,370 29, 073 38, 443 
1949 13, 111 9, 793 22, 903 
1950 14, 054 5, 348 19, 402 
1951 122,000 | 114,000 2 36, 000 
1952 1 25, 000 | 7,000 | 32, 000 


Embassy estimates 
> Actual consumption in 1951 probably was no more 
than 30,000 tons and 6,000 to 7,000 tons of domestic and 
imported jute were carried over into 1952 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture. 


Imports of jute in 1948 were exceptionally 
high because of a Brazil-India trade agree- 
ment by which large quantities of surplus 
Brazilian rice were traded for Indian jute 
Imports were relatively low during the fol- 
lowing 2 years because of the carry-over of 
stocks from the abnormally high 1948 im- 
ports. Consumption in the 1943-50 period 
averaged slightly over 22,000 tons annually. 
The trade estimates that the bagging indus- 
try is currently using about 42,000 to 45,000 
tons of fiber yearly, of which about 10,000 
tons are fibers other than jute, including 
some guaxima and caroaé. Thus, consump- 
tion of jute is about 32,000 to 35,000 tons 
annually. Bags for some purposes can be 
made either of cotton or jute, and the pres- 
ent high price of cotton has shifted demand 
in favor of jute. 

Because the demand for jute has risen 
during the past few years the increase in 
domestic production has not been sufficient 
to prevent an annual deficit, and this deficit 
has had to be met by imports. The 25,000 
tons of jute produced this year would have 
been more than sufficient for domestic con- 
sumption in 1942 and 1943 but will not be 
enough to prevent a deficit in 1952. Im- 
ports of jute will probably continue in re- 
duced volume for the next 2 or 3 years, and 
at present rates of consumption may cease 
altogether. The domestic producers main- 
tain that within the next year Amazon jute 
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will be available in quantities not only suffi- 
cient for Brazilian burlap requirements, but 
to permit exports as well. 

Table No. 2 shows the quantities of raw 
jute and jute yarn imported by Brazil in 
recent years. 


TaBLE 2.—Brazilian Imports of Raw Jute 


and Jute Yarn 


{In metric tons] 


Year Raw jute Jute yarn Total 


1934-39 (average) 27. 568 29 27, 597 
1940 22, 406 6 2? 412 
1941 &, 704 5 8, 709 
1942 16, 634 9 16, 643 
1943 8, 274 63 8, 337 
1944 16, 207 7 16, 214 
1945 12, 980 2 12, 982 
1946 12, 993 1, 323 14, 316 
1947 10, 490 1, 953 12, 443 
1948 . 27, 956 1,117 29, 073 
1949 9, 782 11 9, 793 
1950 5,348 | None 5, 348 
1951 12,136 | None 12, 136 
' 
First 8 months. 
Source: Ministry of Agriculture, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT To BE 
NEGOTIATED WITH JAPAN 


A Japanese economic mission was expected 
to arrive in Rio de Janeiro to begin conversa- 
tions on March 10 looking toward negotia- 
tion of a Brazil-Japan commercial agreement 
and amplification of the existing payments 
agreement between the two countries, states 
a dispatch of March 4, 1952, from the U. S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

It is stated that among the principal Bra- 
zilian products of interest to Japan are cot- 
ton and rice. The forthcoming Japanese 
industrial exposition in Rio de Janeiro will 
bring to the attention of Brazil such Japa- 
nese manufactures as textile and agricultural 
machinery, trucks, sewing machines, bicycles, 
electrical and photographic material, micro- 
scopes, surveying instruments, and dental! 
equipment. 


MINIMUM FRICE SET FOR SAO PAULO 
COTTON 


A Brazilian decree of March 19, 1952, signed 
by the President, fixed the minimum price of 
Sao Paulo cotton type 5 at 250 cruzeiros 
(approximately US$12.50) per arroba (33 
pounds), states a dispatch of March 20 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

The minimum price will be granted only to 
ginners in the State of Sao Paulo who paid 
not less than 85 cruzeiros per arroba for their 
seed cotton; this takes into account the 
price relation between seed cotton and lint 
cotton. The decree provides for Government 
financing of up to 80 percent of the fixed 
price. Profit to support the minimum price 
is provided by cotton byproducts, for which 
no price is determined. An exception to the 
fixed-price exemption is the quota of cotton- 
seed cake reserved for feeding dairy cattle. 


CERTAIN IMPORT LICENSE APPLICATIONS 
REQUIRE PRIOR APPROVAL OF BANKING 
SUPERINTENDENCY 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has announced, by notice No. 
273 of February 21, 1952, that applications 
for import licenses for merchandise originat- 
ing in a given country but to be shipped from 
another country using a currency different 
from that of the country of origin require 
prior approval of the Banking Superintend- 
ency. The announcement was published on 
March 1, 1952, and transmitted on March 4, 
by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

Notice No. 273 supplements Notice No. 183 
of April 27, 1950, which provided that appli- 
cations for licenses covering imports payable 
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in a currency other than that used in con- 
ducting trade with the country of origin of 
the merchandise would be accepted only with 
prior approval of the Banking Superintend- 
ency. 

(For announcement of Notice No. 183 of 
April 27, 1950, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 29, 1950.) 


MARKS OF ORIGIN REQUIRED ON 
SHIPMENTS 


The marking of all containers of Brazilian 
products for export abroad was made obliga- 
tory by law No. 1563 of March 1, 1952, pub- 
lished on March 4, and effective 180 days 
thereafter, according to a dispatch of March 
6 from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
The marking must be in accordance with 
Official samples approved by the Ministry of 
Labor, Industry, and Commerce and musv 
contain one of the following phrases: “Pro- 
duzido no Brasil,” “Made in Brazil,”’ or “Pro- 
duit du Brésil.’”’ Exporters are required to 
register their export marks with the National 
Department of Industry and Commerce of 
the Ministry. 

A request for registration must be accom- 
panied by as many samples as there are ports 
or frontier stations through which export is 
to be made, in addition to a sample to be 
filed in the Department and another to be 
returned, duly authenticated to the exporter. 
There is an assesment of 5 cruzeiros on each 
sample. The ink used for marking must be 
indelible against the weather, light, heat, 
rain, and humidity and must not contami- 
nate the contents of the package. 

Fines of 500 to 1,000 cruzeiros ($25 to $50) 
are provided for violations of this law, and a 
double fine for a repetition of the violation. 


ADDITIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 
EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT LICENSE 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has announced addition of 
the following drugs to the list of medicinal 
and pharmaceutical products exempt from 
import license, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law No. 842, article 3b, of October 
4, 1949: 

(a) Parke Davis Inter-American Corp.: 

I. Penicillin— S 400,000-unit vials—a mix- 
ture of procaine crystalline penicillin “G” 
300,000 units and sodium crystalline peni- 
cillin “G” 100,000 units. 

II. Penicillin—P-S 2,000,000-unit vials—a 
mixture of procaine crystalline penicillin 
1,500,000 units and sodium crystalline peni- 
cillin “G” 500,000 units. 

Ill. Grisocillin—vials of 400,009 units—a 
mixture containing 300,000 units of procaine 
crystalline penicillin “G” and 1.0 grams of 
crystalline dihydrostreptomycin sulfate. 

(bo) Eli Lilly and Co.: 

I. Acetate of cortisone—tablets of 25 mg. 
and ampoules of 1 cc. 

The announcement was published on 
March 18, 1952, and transmitted on March 
21 by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

(For the list of exemptions mentioned, see 
Department of Commerce publication “Braz- 
il—Pharmaceutical Products Exempt from 
Import License,”’ Business Information Serv- 
ice, Aug. 1, 1950.) 


MAXIMUM MARGIN OF PROFIT ESTABLISHED 
FOR IMPORTED FOODSTUFFS 


The President of the Brazilian Federal 
Commission on Supply and Prices issued 
order No. 12 on March 15, 1952, which was 
amended by order No. 19 of March 22, effec- 
tive from March 24, establishing maximum 
permissible sale prices for specified imported 
foodstuffs, states a dispatch of March 26 
from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

The maximum sale price will be the cost 
of the goods plus a profit margin of 15 per- 
cent for the wholesale importer and 25 per- 
cent for the retailer. The foodstuffs affected 
by the order are tomato extract and tomato 
paste; milk; butter; salted and dried fish, 
including codfish; oats; split peas; lima 
beans; chick peas; lentils; peas; raisins with 


seeds; figs; chestnuts; hazelnuts; unshelled 
almonds; olive oil; and olives in tins weigh- 
ing from one-half to 1 kilogram. 

The cost price will be that of the merchan- 
dise unloaded and cleared through the Cus- 
toms in the place of business of the whole- 
sale importer or retailer. : 

A period of 15 days in the Federal District 
and the States of Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo and of 30 days in the other States and 
Territories is set for the furnishing by whole- 
sale importers and retailers of documents 
justifying the prices at which they may sell 
their stocks existing on the date of publi- 
cation of order No. 19. 


Costa Riea 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Retail and wholesale trade in Costa Rica 
showed improvement during March over the 
unusually low levels in February and were 
markedly higher than in March 1951. De- 
mand for all types of construction material 
was particularly strong because construction 
activities reach their peak about that time 
of year and fall off as the rainy season begins 
in April. Wholesale trade in canned goods, 
traditionally in demand during Holy Week, 
was good and was expected to be reflected 
in retail sales during that period. 

Construction activity in the municipality 
of San Jose was valued at 15,800,000 colones 
(5.67 colones=US$1, at official exchange 
rate) during 1951 compared with 18,100,000 
colones during 1950. 

The Government is giving consideration 
to an offer made by a Mexican firm to con- 
struct a 10- to 12-story building to house 
all Government offices. Funds would be ad- 
vanced by the contractor and repayment 
would be made over a 12- to 14-year period 
from rentals for office space. 

There has been some preliminary interest 
in shrimp fishing in Costa Rican waters, and 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Industries 
now appears disposed to enter contracts with 
foreign interests allowing them to exploit 
waters heretofore reserved for nationals. 
The export tax in effect has been raised from 
US$2 to US$12 per ton. 

Outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
abroad has led to strict enforcement of the 
local regulations against the use of straw 
for packing imported shipments. The re- 
strictions do not apply to the United States. 


FINANCE 


Government receipts during 1951 reached 
the record figure of 160,000,000 colones, 22,- 
000,000 colones higher than in 1950. Revenue 
amounting to 21,000,000 colones was received 
from State enterprises, 39,000,000 colones in 
direct taxes, 88,000,000 colones in indirect 
taxes, and 12,000,000 colones from other 
sources. 

The total public debt at the end of Janu- 
ary was 371,000,000 colones, down 24,600,000 
colones from the corresponding date last 
year. This sum represents 206,000,000 colones 
of internal debt (down 28,200,000 colones 
during the year), and 165,000,000 colones of 
external debt (up 3,600,000 colones because 
of unpaid interest during the last year). 


COFFEE 


The 1951-52 coffee crop has been harvested 
except for some small amounts in the higher 
zones. Deliveries of berries to coffee-proc- 
essing plants by the end of February 
amounted to 395,413 fanegas (1 fanega=110 
pounds of clean coffee) compared with 337,- 
491 fanegas in the preceding year. 

Coffee of the 1951-52 crop sold for export 
by the end of February amounted to 214,473 
bags, about 17.5 percent more than the 176,- 
974 bags which had been sold by the same 
time last year. 

The average price on export sales of the 
1951-52 crop until the end of February was 
US$55.78 per 100 pounds compared with an 
average price of US$54.75 per 100 pounds at 
the same time. last year. 
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It is too early to make any estimate of 
the coming crop, but premature rains in 
some districts have brought on early blos- 
soming; whether or not this will have any 
serious results is not known. 


Cost or LIVING 


The retail cost-of-living index for Febru- 
ary stood at 284.66 (1936—100) and showed 
a continuation of the gradual downward 
trend that has been in effect since last June 
when the index was 294.39. Some of this 
drop can be attributed to seasonal factors 
but other factors such as a decrease in over- 
all import duties and firming of the colon in 
the free market are indicated by the fact 
that the February 1952 index of 284.66 is 
somewhat lower than the February 1951 
index of 289.38. 

The general index of wholesale prices also 
continued slightly downward from 280.61 
in February 1951 to 256.11 in January and 
250.66 in February 1952. The domestic- 
goods index for February 1952 stood at 260.79 
compared with 269.01 in the preceding 
month but about the same as in February 
1951 when it was 261.44. The most impres- 
sive change, reflecting the factors mentioned 
above and also the entry of Japanese tex- 
tiles into the market, has been in the whole- 
sale price index of imported goods which 
stood at 226.04 for February 1952, slightly 
up from 224.74 in the preceding month but 
radically below the figure of 327.20 for Feb- 
ruary 1951.—U. S. EmsBassy, SAN JOSE, MAR. 
26, 1952. 


Denmark 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOREIGN TRADE 


The improvement in the Danish foreign- 
trade position which developed in the clos- 
ing months of 1951 was interrupted in Jan- 
uary 1952, as imports in that month ex- 
ceeded exports by 159,200,000 crowns (com- 
pared with a combined export balance of 
15,900,000 crowns for November and Decem- 
ber 1951). Imports of oilseeds, metals, pe- 
troleum products, textiles, fertilizer, feeds, 
and paper were particularly heavy in January, 
whereas exports of industrial products de- 
clined. In February 1952 the trend was again 
reversed, and an import surplus of 26,000,000 
crowns accrued. Compared with January, 
imports of raw materials fell by 28,000,000 
crowns and those of semimanufactures by 
85,000,000 crowns, and imports of finished 
goods increased by only 9,000,000 crowns. 
Coal imports amounted to 395,000 metric 
tons, compared with 262,000 tons in Janu- 
ary; coke imports also increased. 

Exports in February increased by 29,000,000 
crowns for, although exports of raw mate- 
rials declined, those of manufactures and 
semimanufactures rose considerably. Dan- 
ish export trade with the United Kingdom 
did not indicate any adverse effects from 
the new British restrictive policy, but exports 
to France fell from 25,000,000 crowns to 17,- 
000,000 crowns. Exports to the United States 
declined by 3,000,000 crowns, to 16,000,000 
crowns. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS AND FOREIGN-TRADE 
POLIcy 


In recent negotiations the United King- 
dom agreed to supply Denmark with 950,000 
tons of coal, 750,000 tons of “waste’’ coal, 
250,000 tons of coke, and up to 60,000 tons 
of steel in 1952. All these quantities are 
substantially less than Denmark has re- 
ceived from the United Kingdom in more 
normal years. 

Annual bilateral trade agreements with 
Norway, Iceland, and Hungary were con- 
cluded in March (only the first was impor- 
tant) but 3-week negotiations with Czecho- 
slovakia have not resulted in an agreement. 

The Danish Government expects to expand 
the “Regional Free List” by May 1 to cover 
75 percent of imports from OEEC countries 
(the present level is 60 percent) and in con- 
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junction therewith to present to Parliament 
a bill increasing various import duty rates 
and changing the tariff from a specific to an 
ad valorem basis. 


AGRICULTURE 


Butter production in February 1952 was 
nearly 18 percent lower than in February 
1951, in part because of the after effects of 
the foot-and-mouth disease epidemic. Egg 
production during the month was slightly 
higher than it was a year earlier. On Febru- 
ary 23, pig numbers, at 3,319,000, were 90,000 
above the December 29, 1951, count. The 
index of animal-product output (1935=100) 
was 103 for January 1952, compared with 116 
a year earlier. 

A law of March 13, effective from June 1, 
1952, prescribes new names for the impor- 
tant varieties of cheese produced in Den- 
mark. 

INDUSTRY 


Industrial production continued to decline 
in January, the index (1935—100) for that 
month being 152 compared with 155 in De- 
cember. The major recession since January 
1951, when the total index stood at 171, has 
been in the field of consumers’ goods, for 
which the index has fallen from 162 to 138, 
while that for producers’ goods has fallen 
from 181 to 176. 

The value of stocks of raw materials and 
various other staples on hand in Denmark 
increased from 1,319,000,000 crowns to 1,957,- 
000 crowns in 1951, largely because of price 
increases, but in part because of a decreased 
rate of consumption. It is estimated that by 
volume the increase was about 21 percent. 

Unemployment, which for a time caused 
some concern in Denmark, decreased during 
the first 3 weeks in March to a figure below 
the level a year earlier. 


PRICES 


In February 1952 the wholesale-price index 
(1935=100) declined 3 points from the De- 
cember 1951 and January 1952 level of 383. 
The indexes for imports and for exports each 
fell 3 points, to 483 and 342, respectively. 

Although ocean freight rates are still 
double those of June 1950, the rate (charter) 
index, based on January-March 1949—100, 
declined from 233 for December 1951 to 218 
for February 1952.—U. S. Empassy, CopEen- 
HAGEN, MAR. 28, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW DESIGNATIONS ADOPTED FOR CHEESES 


Danish law No. 80, of March 13, 1952, effec- 
tive from June 1, 1952, with minor excep- 
tions requires that various types of Danish 
cheeses be designated by specified names. 
The names for the principal types (with 
English translations of formerly applied 
designations, in parantheses) are as follows: 
Danablu (Danish cheese of Roquefort type); 
Mycella (Danish cheese of Gorgonzola type) ; 
Esrom (Danish cheese of Port Salut type); 
Samsoe (Danish Swiss cheese); Havarti 
(Danish Tilsitt cheese); Molbo (Danish Edam 
cheese); Maribo (Danish Gouda cheese, 
worked); Fynbo (Danish Gouda cheese, por- 
tions). 

Except for Roquefort, Gorgonzola, and 
Swiss types, the former designation or a 
translation thereof may follow the new 
Danish name in parentheses, and the name 
“Danish Blue Cheese” or a_ translation 
thereof may be substituted for the name 
“Danablu.” The name “Danish Gorgon- 
zola” or translations thereof may be used 
only for the home market and for export 
to certain destinations, on a temporary 
basis. Use of the names “Pecorino” and 
“Parmesan” is prohibited. 





A range of pharmaceutical products is now 
being manufactured in Rumania, reports the 
local press. A penicillin factory and a plant 
for making miscellaneous medicaments are 
scheduled to be built. 


Dominican Republic 


Commercial Laws Digests 


EXcEss PROFITS Tax LAW MODIFIED 


Dominican law No. 2642, of December 27, 
1950, establishing a tax on excess profits, has 
been modified, by law No. 3132 of December 
8, 1951, which replaces certain articles in the 
basic law. The most significant change is 
the establishment of a new scale of rates 
under article 21, as follows: 

Percent 
Net profits tax 
$3,000-$6,000 
$6,000.01-$8,000 _ - 
$8,000.01-$10,000 _ 
$10,000.01-$20,000 - - 
$20,000.01—$30,000 _ _ 
$30,000.01—$40,000 _ - 
$40,000.01-$50,Q00_ _ 
$50,000.01 and upward_- - 


Cr 


cr Co bo 


Other modifications are essentially techni- 
cal in character, designed for better means of 
collection and computation, and a new pro- 
vision, article 58, earmarks receipts from this 
tax for education and fine arts construction 
projects. 

(For earlier announcement of law No. 
2642, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1951.) 


Eeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMPENSATION EXCHANGE SYSTEM 
ABOLISHED 


Ecuador has abolished its compensation 
exchange system, by regulation No. 96, dated 
February 28, 1952. Commodities previously 
imported under this system have been trans- 
ferred to list C of the Emergency Interna- 
tional Exchange Law of December 1, 1950, 
and therefore are subject to a 44 percent tax 
on exchange and must be paid for with 
exchange obtained from the free market. 
Exchange resulting from exports of commod- 
ities previously under the compensation sys- 
tem is to be sold at the free-market rate. 
However, it is not exepected that this merger 
will have any significant effect on exports or 
imports inasmuch as the compensation rate 
was close to the free-market rate before 
February 28. 

The Central Bank is continuing to peg the 
free market at a buying rate of 17.30 sucres 
per dollar, primarily to maintain an indirect 
subsidy for minor exports, exchange proceeds 
from which can be sold in the free market. 
It is doubtful that the Central Bank will be 
able to sell the dollars it is accumulating 
unless it is willing to take a loss on the 
operation, because the increased supply of 
dollars on the free market probably has not 
been accompanied by an equivalent increase 
in demand for such dollars. Should the 
Bank stop its buying operations the free- 
market value of the dollar probably would 
decline abruptly. 


CREDIT FACILITIES AUTHORIZED FOR TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Ecuadoran textile manufacturers may now 
obtain loans of as much as 60 percent of the 
value of their domestic finished textile prod- 
ucts, by a regulation of the National Mone- 
tary Board effective on March 7, 1952. These 
credits are to be extended for a period not 
to exceed 180 days. They were authorized 
to help alleviate distress in the local textile 
industry caused by difficulties in marketing 
its products. The Government had previ- 
ously authorized, by a decree published on 
December 17, 1951, the importation of up to 
40,000 quintals of cotton free of customs 
duties and other taxes, to supplement the 
domestic supply of this product and aid the 
cotton-textile mills. Textile manufacturers 
and workers are not satisfied with these 
measures and are pressing the Government to 
place a temporary ban on imports of com- 
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petitive foreign products. The Government 
has stated, however, that such an action 
would be inopportune at present. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw HIDE AND SKIN EXPORT QUOTAS 
PROVISIONALLY ESTABLISHED 


Total French export quotas of raw hides 
and skins have been provisionally established 
at 10 percent less than 1951 quotas, states 
a dispatch of February 18, 1952, from the 
U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

If the provisional 10-percent reduction is 
made final, 1952 quotas for the United States 
will be (in metric tons, salted weight); Calf- 
skins, 1,800; and whole horsehides, 810. 

Export licenses will be valid as formerly 
for a period of 3 months, with one renewal 
possible. Licenses for hides and skins not 
shipped within the period of validity will be 
canceled. 


Freneh Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty EXEMPTIONS GRANTED ADDITIONAL 
PRODUCTS 


The following exemptions from the French 
metropolitan customs tariff applying to im- 
ports entering French Guiana have been 
approved by French Government decrees Nos. 
52-61 and 52-62 of January 12, 1952: 

Tariff items No. Ex. 19, Fresh or frozen 
meat other than of beef and veal, mutton 
and lamb, pork, poultry, or game, not 
truffied (including sea-mammal meat, frogs’ 
legs, turtle meat, etc.) ; 

No. 1539 (A to J), parts of steam engines, 
turbines, motors, propulsion units, and 
pumps and compressors, including blades, 
bladings, and rotors, spindles and buckets 
of hydraulic turbines, cylinders, cylinder 
blocks, crankcases, cylinder heads, pump and 
compressor barrels, pistons, cylinder sleeves, 
rods, crankshafts, pump axles, camshafts, 
piston rings, valves, clacks, and similar 
metal; (Ex. K) carburetors and similar 
organs, their parts and components; (L to N) 
oil pumps, water pumps and turbines, feed- 
ing pumps, suction pipes, petrol elevators, 
economizers, oil purifiers, oil filters, ana 
parts, injectors, injector holders, injection 
pumps and parts, pressure regulators; (Ex. O) 
nonelectrical starters (hand starters, hy- 
draulic starters, compressed-air_ starters, 
etc.); (P) sets of vafious joints put up in 
pouches or similar patking; 

No. Ex. 1819, vessels for inland navigation 
(lakes, canals, rivers) used for passenger 
transport, mechanically propelled; 

No. Ex. 566, streptomycine and chloromy- 
cetine and their salts; 

No. Ex. 570 (A), streptomycine, prescrip- 
tion-made, as mentioned in the French 
codex, and put up for retail sale; (B) chlo- 
romycetine in capsules, flakes, or similar 
forms, conforming with French internal 
legislation. 


Germany (Federal 
Republic) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL TO TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
NETHERLANDS SIGNED 


The trade agreement of January 18, 1951, 
between the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Netherlands was amended by a pro- 
tocol signed in Bonn on January 18, 1952, and 
made effective retroactively as of January 1 
and valid until December 31, states a 
HICOG dispatch of February 27. 


April 21, 1952 


The most important new and modified 
quotas of commodities to be imported into 
Germany from the Netherlands are the fol- 
lowing (in 1,000 Deutsche marks; 1 DM= 
$0.24): Agricultural products, 4,050; minerai 
oils, 9,500; various chemicals, 5,960; textiles, 
49,750; neat’s leather, 14,000; cellulose, 4,000; 
electrical products, 15,280. The principal 
new item on this list is textiles. Inclusion of 
a large number of textile items on Germany's 
old liberalization list had led to such large 
imports of textiles as to contribute signifi- 
cantly to the deterioration of the German 


EPU position at the end of 1950. When Ger- © 


many’s new liberalization list was introduced 
on January 1, 1952, a large number of textile 
items were omitted, and this omission neces- 
sitated a settlement with the Netherlands. 

In return the Netherlands accords import 
quotas to Germany for the following prin- 
cipal commodities (in 1,000 guilders; 1 
guilder—$0.26): Gravel, 4,000; chemicals, 
11,950 metric tons; refrigerators, 600; knitting 
machines, 850; office machines, 1,300; food- 
processing machinery, 900; plumbing fittings, 
3,800; electrical products, including small 
dynamos and small electric motors, 17,875; 
toys and musical instruments, 8,700. 

In an exchange of letters attached to the 
protocol both parties promise delivery of cer- 
tain goods which, on the German side are to 
be mainly coal, steel,andiron. The quantity 
of coal to be delivered is not fixed but is to be 
determined quarterly on the basis of the total 
quota set by the International Ruhr Author- 
ity. The total quantity of iron and steel 
products is to be 120,000 metric tons yearly, 
to be broken down into specific commodities 
by mutual agreement on a periodic basis. 

(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 


26, 1951, for previous report on the trade 
agreement.) 


Germany (Soviet 
Zone) 


Exchange and Finance 


PERSONAL REMITTANCES AFFECTED BY 
BLOCKING OF DEUTSCHE NOTENBANK 
ASSETS 


As a general rule commercial banks are no 
longer in a position to handle direct personal 
remittances from United States residents to 
residents of the Soviet Zone of Germany. 
This situation is a result of the blocking 
action taken by the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, by which all assets of the Deutsche 
Notenbank in the United States were frozen 
as of March 7, 1952. Persons wishing to make 
remittances to residents of the Soviet Zone 
may find it advisable to check with the recip- 
ient to determine whether he is in a position 
to receive funds remitted through banks in 
the Western Sectors of Berlin. 

(This statement amends a previous notice 
on this subject published in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 11, 1952, p. 10.) 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION RE COMMERCIAL 
INVOICES FOR AIR SHIPMENTS 


An item published in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 24, 1952, concerning the 
new regulations governing air shipments to 
Guatemala neglected to state that the com- 
mercial invoice must be prepared in Spanish 
and must contain a sworn statement, also in 
Spanish, that the data presented therein are 
correct. The accepted form for this declara- 
tion is as follows: “Declaro y juro que son 
ciertos los precios y demas particulares con- 
signados en la presente factura y que me 
sujeto a las leyes de Guatemala y a las de 
este pais por cualquier ilegalidad o inexacti- 
tud en ella contenida.” 


Haiti 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN FEBRUARY 


The formal inauguration by the President 
of Haiti of the Institut Haitien de Credit 
Agricole et Industriel in its locale in Port-au- 
Prince was a February highlight in Haiti. 
The new Agricultural and Industrial Credit 
Institute, which is capitalized at $1,000,000, is 
believed to be the first Haitian governmental 
banking institution of this type. It is under 
the direction of the Banque Nationale de la 
Republique d’Haiti and according to the law 
(signed September 19, 1952) creating it is 
designed to promote: Increased food produc- 
tion in the Republic; the expansion of the 
most promising products of agriculture and 
industry for export; the development of the 
production of certain types of goods now im- 
ported; the economic exploitation of unde- 
veloped natural resources; the adoption of 
modern technical methods in agricultural 
and industrial production; the growth of 
cooperatives in the fields of production and 
credit; and general economic development by 
furnishing technical and financial assistance. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports in December (latest figures avail- 
able) were valued at 35,204,190 gourdes (5 
gourdes—US$1), an increase of 22,060,873 
gourdes from the November figure of 13,143,- 
317 gourdes. Coffee valued at 25,512 207 
gourdes was the principal export and rep- 
resented over 70 percent of the total monthly 
value. Sisal and cacao valued at 6,631,065 
gourdes and 1,634,228 gourdes, respectively, 
were the second and third ranking exports 
for November, and together with coffee ac- 
counted for over 90 percent of the total 
monthly export value. Imports in December 
amounted to 19,580,370 gourdes, or a rise 
of more than 3,000,000 gourdes as compared 
with November imports of 16,325,969 gourdes. 
Principal imports in December were cotton 
textiles value at 4,920,253 gourdes; wheat 
fiour, 1,855,869 gourdes; iron and steel prod- 
ucts, 1,162,488 gourdes; machinery and ap- 
paratus, 1,026,315 gourdes; and fish, 980,836 
gourdes. 

Trial air shipments of tomatoes grown in 
the Artibonite Valley in central Haiti were 
made to Curacao under the auspices of the 
National Government’s Office of the Develop- 
ment of the Artibonite Valley (ODVA). 


PRICES 


The National Government’s Department of 
Commerce reportedly showed concern over 
the publicized price rises of foodstuffs on 
the local market by having a commission 
established to investigate the quantity of 
food stored in the country and the channels 
of distribution to the end of insuring an 
equitable supply throughout the Republic. 
Some of the factors said to be responsible 
for higher prices in Haiti were the increased 
agricultural production for export markets, 
the emigration of farm workers to urban 
areas, the tendency for domestic produce 
to rise in price at the same pace as that of 
imported merchandise, and higher costs of 
freight and produce handling. 

In February there was relatively little price 
fluctuation in Port-au-Prince among export 
crops. The only significant price movement 
was the rise of coffee from $0.39 per pound 
(French pound which is half a kilogram) to 
a seasonal maximum of $0.42. Cotton in- 
creased 1-cent, from $0.11 to $0.12 per pound. 
Peasant sisal (tillée) and goatskins dropped 
in price from $0.14 to $0.12 and from $0.29 
to $0.28 per pound, respectively. Cacao and 
beeswax remained unchanged at $0.22 and 
$0.55 per pound, respectively. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


A combine of Haitian firms engaged in the 
exportation of peasant sisal was formed for 
the purpose of buying and selling sisal and 
using the resulting profits for the establish- 
ment of a factory at Miragoane to cost $500,- 
000 for the manufacture of sacks, rope, twine, 
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soles, and sandals of sisal or any other fiber. 
The new firm also proposes to finance every 
operation connected with the treatment, the 
preparation, and the improvement of the 
quality of peasant sisal, as well as to supply 
sisal to the small sisal handicraft industries 
in the Republic. 

Other new developments in industry in 
Port-au-Prince during the month were a new 
plant producing cement blocks, a corporation 
formed for the purpose of fabricating con- 
struction materials, and a planned factory 
for the manufacture of cardboard boxes was 
announced and was to be accorded free-entry 
privileges for the importation of necessary 
machinery and materials under the Haitian 
“New Industries” Law of October 8, 1949. 

Up to February 25, the sugar mill of the 
Haytian American Sugar Co. (HASCO), which 
started sugar grinding on January 3, had pro- 
duced a total of 17,361 short tons of which 
10,319 tons were raw sugar, 4,625 tons were 
the “populaire” type, and 2,417 tons were 
refined sugar. In addition, the refinery dur- 
ing that period produced 802,422 gallons of 
molasses. To achieve this sugar production 
some 165,861 short tons of cane were ground. 

Up to the end of February, sales of 259,316 
bags of coffee of 80 kilograms each had been 
recorded. According to trade sources, it is 
now estimated that the 1951-52 export crop 
will be about 320,000 bags of 80 kilograms 
each, which would be slightly above the 
315,637 bags officially announced by the Na- 
tional Coffee Office as the preceding year’s 
export total. 


PUBLIC-WORKS PROJECTS 


As an aftermath of the Haitian President’s 
visit in mid-February to the National Cus- 
toms and Wharf area in Port-au-Prince, it 
was reported that various public-works proj- 
ects wqulid be undertaken by the National 
Government to enlarge and extend customs 
storage space so that the capital city, which 
is the Republic’s principal port, will be able 
to handle the trade volume which is now 
overtaxing present warehousing facilities. It 
was also announced that improvements in 
sanitary working conditions of the dock and 
customs employees would be effected to- 
gether with an increase in wages. 

A diversion dam was officially inaugurated 
at St. Raphael, in the north of Haiti, on 
February 7. This irrigation project was com- 
pleted under the direction of the program, 
in which the United States Food Supply Mis- 
sion to Haiti cooperates with the Haitian De- 
partment of Agriculture, known as Service 
Cooperatif Inter-Americain de Production 
Agricole (SCIPA). It is expected to supply 
water for some 5,000 acres of land in a farm- 
ing region where vegetables such as cabbage, 
tomatoes, onions, and beans are grown, as 
well as tobacco, sugarcane, bananas, and 
some coffee. Of the dam’s five gates, two are 
sluice gates and the other three are for di- 
recting the impounded water into the main 
canal. This project, which has cost about 
$200,000 to date, is part of the Haitian De- 
partment of Agriculture’s program of increas- 
ing the Republic’s agricultural production. 

On February 15, the President of Haiti 
inaugurated the municipal electric system 
of Leogane, a town of some 3,600 population. 
This electrification was carried out by the 
Compagnie d’Eclairage of Port-au-Prince by 
extending its network in the capital city for 
a distance of about 20 miles to Leogane. 

Publicity was given in February to a 
planned project, said to have been under 
study for a year, to modernize and extend the 
country’s telephone system. It is intended 
to rehabilitate old equipment and to add new 
equipment in the automatic telephone ex- 
change of the capital city and to install a 
new network of underground cables. An- 
other feature of the program will be the re- 
construction of the Republic’s long-distance 
telephone system and the installation of new 
telephone exchanges in the principal towns. 
Some 1,100 new lines, it is reported, will be 
added to the existing telephone network in 
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the Port-au-Prince area, thus increasing it 
to 5,100 telephones. More than 800 kilom- 
eters (1 kilometer=0.621 miles) of tele- 
phone cable will be laid to connect Gonaives, 
port town in central Haiti, with Port-au- 
Prince, Cap Haitien, in the north, and other 
towns.—U. S. EMBASSY, PORT-AU-PRINCE, MAR. 
10, 1952. 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TARIFF CLASSIFICATIONS ESTABLISHED 


The following new Honduran import tariff 
classification was established by a decree 
published and effective on March 21, 1952: 


Tariff Duty in 

fraction Description and dutiable wnit lempiras 
211-B Articles or objects made of plastic 
material, not specified, gross 

kilogram __----- a p 0.75 


The following new import tariff classifica- 
tions were established by a decree published 
and effective on March 22: 


Tariff Duty in 
fraction Description and dutiable unit lempiras 
2165-B Special powdered products, with 
cocoa base, to be added to heated 
milk, such as“‘ Choc Lade,”’ etc., 
imported by duly registered 
firms, gross kilogram __- 0.20 
3117 Antialcoholices__._.......--- Free 


The following import tariff classification 
was established by a presidential decree pub- 
lished and effective on March 28: 


Tariff Duty in 
fraction Description and dutiable unit lempiras 
2219-A._ Painted or unpainted rails for bal- 


conies, windows, or gardens, 
gross kilogram ___- 2 0. 65 


Italy 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN FEBRUARY 


The caution and uncertainty which pre- 
vailed in Italian trade and industry in the 
last quarter of 1951 continued in January 
and February 1952. The usual slump in 
retail trade followed the holiday buying 
season, and lack of demand contributed to a 
mild weakening of prices in the retail and 
wholesale markets. A post-holiday lull is 
normal to the season, and conditions in 1952 
probably appeared worse than usual merely 
in contrast to the abnormal demand in the 
like period of the preceding year. 

A labor strike involving 10,000 workers in 
the sulfur mines of Sicily started in late 
January and continued through February, 
paralyzing the sulfur industry which has 
been plagued with recurrent 1- and 2-day 
stoppages for several months. Labor agita- 
tion for wage increases and improved work- 
ing conditions in mining and industrial fields 
has been growing in intensity, usually taking 
the form of brief protest strikes. 

On February 23, Societa Edison started op- 
eration of the first of its two 60,000-kw. 
turbogenerators at the new thermoelectric 
power plant in Genoa. It is the biggest 
thermoelectric power plant in Italy, and the 
first of nine being built throughout the 
country at a total cost of $100,000,000, of 
which two-thirds is financed by ECA grants 
to the Italian Government to cover United 
States equipment, ocean freight, engineering 
services, and United States training of Ital- 
ian engineers. The plants are especially de- 
signed to burn low-grade domestic coal or 
natural gas, with a consequent reduction in 
operation costs, and the program is coordi- 
nated with plans to increase Sardinian coal 
output and expand the natural-gas network. 
The thermal plants will add 720,000 kw. to 
Italy’s power-generating capacity and reduce 
industry’s dependence on hydroelectric 
power, thus avoiding work stoppages during 
periods of drought. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Italy’s credit surplus with EPU amounted 
to $13,600,000 in January, a slight increase 
over the preceding month’s $11,200,000 sur- 
plus, and the cumulative credit account 
totaled $251,300,000. The credit surplus ac- 
crued during the first 25 days of February 
aggregated only $2,500,000, and commercial- 
policy circles were hopeful that this develop- 
ment marked a reversal of the trend which 
had been uninterrupted for nearly a year. 

Over-all imports totaled $163,500,000 in 
December, as compared with $185,400,000 in 
November and $129,400,000 in December 
1950. Exports also decreased (for the second 
consecutive month), totaling $142,100,000 as 
compared with $147,600,000 in November and 
$116,600,000 in December 1950. 

Italy’s total trade deficit in 1951 rose to 
$469,800,000, but the deficit in dollar trade 
amounted to $491,600,000, as compared with 
the 1950 over-all deficit of $243,600,000 and a 
dollar trade deficit of $324,900,000. 

The first trade agreement between Italy 
and Iran was signed in early February, 
amounting to approximately $14,000,000 in 
trade each way. Italy will import raw cot- 
ton, oilseed, lumber, and hides, and export 
primarily textiles and machinery. An agree- 
ment was also concluded with Turkey, in- 
volving about $27,000,000 each way, with 
provision for Italian imports of chrome and 
manganese ores, copper, and wool, and ex- 
ports consisting chiefly of textiles and 
machinery. 

INDUSTRY 


The general index of industrial production 
dropped again in December to 133 (1938 
base=100), as compared with 136 in No- 
vember (which was also average for the 
year) and 130 in December 1950. The De- 
cember index normally approximates or ex- 
ceeds that in the preceding month and holds 
well above the annual average, but in De- 
cember 1951 the usual increases in food- 
processing and public-utility indexes failed 
to offset the further downward trend in min- 
ing and most manufacturing sectors. How- 
ever, the general index average for the year 
was still 14.3 percent above the 1950 average 
of 119. 

The manufacturing index slid down to 125 
in December, as compared with 129 in No- 
vember and 126 in December 1950, the first 
time that the monthly index has fallen 
below the 1950 level. The broadest de- 
creases occurred in lumber and woodwork- 
ing, 12 percent; the textile and wearing- 
apparel industry, 9 percent; mechanical 
engineering, 9 percent; building materials, 
7.5 percent; artificial fibers, 6 percent; and 
paper, 6 percent. 


PRICES, WAGES, AND CosT oF LIVING 


The general index of wholesale prices 
moved mildly downward, reaching 54.04 in 
the last week of January (1938 basis=1.0), 
as compared with monthly averages of 54.62 
(revised) in November and 54.55 in Decem- 
ber. The cost-of-living index edged down to 
54.16 in December, as compared with the 
November peak of 54.19 (revised). The Cen- 
tral Institute of Statistics reports another 
slight decrease in the January cost-of-living 
index, but figures are not available as yet. 

The only change in December indexes of 
wages and salaries was another insignificant 
increase in the agricultural sector. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions have been good since 
the flood, and prospects for the coming wheat 
crop are good. The Government wheat stock 
is adequate despite a small crop in 1951 and 
a shortfall of 200,000 tons in the imports of 
wheat from Argentina. 

The long-awaited credit program was an- 
nounced by the Cabinet in January. The 
Government proposes to appropriate 25 bil- 
lion lire a year for 5 years which will consti- 
tute a revolving credit fund for 10 years to 
be loaned to farmers at 3 percent. The MSA 
Mission also approved the use of 1 billion 
lire of lire-counterpart funds to supplement 
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an equal amount previously made available 
for low-cost loans for land improvements.— 
U. S. Empassy, ROME, FEB. 29, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
NORWAY 


A new trade agreement between Italy and 
Norway was signed at Oslo on February 20, 
1952, states a report dated March 17, from 
the U. S. Embassy in that city. The agree- 
ment went into effect on April 1, and will 
run for 1 year. Total trade between the two- 
countries in 1951 amounted to $46,000,000. 

Norway’s exports will include fish and fish 
products, refined whale oil and fatty alco- 
hols, silicon carbide, newsprint, and pulp 
and paper. Norway will import citrus fruits, 
rice, almonds, dried fruits, hemp and hemp 
thread, and cotton thread. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT To BE 
NEGOTIATED WITH BRAZIL 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.’’) 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PEACE TREATY WITH JAPAN RATIFIED 


The Peace Treaty entered into with Japan 
and signed on September 8, 1951, in San 
Francisco, was ratified by the Mexican Senate 
and promulgated by the President in the 
Diario Oficial of February 2, 1952. 


REVISED COMMERCIAL INVOICE REQUIRE- 
MENTS MODIFIED 


Mexico’s revised commercial invoice re- 
quirements, effective April 1, 1952 (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCIAL WEEKLY of April 7, 1952), 
were modified by a Customs circular dated 
March 25, 1952, to provide: 

(1) That use of the special commercial in- 
voice form is not mandatory and shippers 
may continue utilizing their accustomed 
commercial invoice forms provided the data 
required by the new regulations are included 
therein; 

(2) That it is no longer mandatory that a 
commercial invoice contain the name of the 
Mexican consignee and the rate of exchange 
used for the transaction; 

(3) That if data relative to the port of 
entry or the marks, numbers, kinds, and 
quantities of packages are omitted from the 
commercial invoice they may be supplied by 
the importer or Customs broker; marks, etc., 
given in the packing list stamped by the 
consul who visaed the commercial invoice 
will be accepted and a copy of the packing 
list must be attached to the invoice; 

(4) That the shipper’s sworn statement 
relative to value, heretofore required on a 
commercial invoice, no longer is necessary; 

(5) That the penalty equal to the amount 
of applicable import duty will not be applied 
to maritime shipments which arrive between 
April 1 and May 31, 1952, covered by com- 
mercial invoices which should bear the con- 
Sular visa but lack same or the visa is dated 
subsequent to arrival of the merchandise in 
Mexico. 

Correction: In the item on Revised Com- 
mercial Invoice Requirements, published in 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 7, 1952, 
under section on Penalties, paragraph (a) 
should have read, ‘When the consular visa 
is required but is lacking or has been ob- 
tained from other than the appropriate 
Mexican consul or other authorized source.” 


April 21, 1952 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL TO TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany (Federal Republic).’’) 


Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MorTor VEHICLES: LIMITED IMPORTS FROM 
DOLLAR AREA AUTHORIZED 


The Nigerian Government has authorized 
the importation of a limited number of 
motor vehicles from the United States and 
Canada, by Government Notice No. 15 pub- 
lished in the Nigeria Gazette of January 3, 
1952. Virtually no automobiles have been 
imported from the dollar area in recent years 
because of the strict allocation of dollar ex- 
change for purchase of essential goods not 
available from soft-currency countries. Un- 
der this new announcement importation will 
be limited to persons “whose duties or busi- 
ness activities necessitate frequent traveling 
over long distances.” 

Cars will be imported in two main cate- 
gories, but allocations for cars, retailing at 
more than £1,000 (approximately $2,800 in 
U. S. currency) will be granted only in ex- 
ceptional circumstances. Purchasers will be 
required to agree not to dispose of any car 
within 2 years of delivery without prior per- 
mission of the local import licensing au- 
thority. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH ITALY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Italy.’’) 


Philippines 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


StTuDY OF REVISION OF PHILIPPINE TRADE 
Act oF 1946 INITIATED 


A review of the provisions of the Philip- 
pine Trade Act of 1946 was called for by the 
President of the Philippines in his State of 
the Nation address at the convening of the 
third regular session of the Second Philip- 
pine Congress on January 28, 1952. The 
President stated that a readjustment of trade 
arrangements between the United States and 
the Philippines is essential to suit changing 
exigencies and to achieve a more stable and 
balanced economy for the Philippines. 

Following this request of Congress, the 
President designated the newly reactivated 
National Economic Council (NEC) to draft 
proposed changes in the Trade Act. The 
NEC will report to an Executive Committee 
of Cabinet officers, who in turn will advise 
the President. 

A resolution favoring revision of the Trade 
Act was passed in early March by the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. In prior 
hearings before the committee, opposition 
to complete free trade between the United 
States and the Philippines, on the grounds 
that it results in dependence of the Philip- 
pine economy on the United States market 
and stifles local industrial growth, was regis- 
tered by the Central Bank Governor, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the President 
of the Philippine Chamber of Commerce. 
The three officials advocated “selective” free 
trade, whereby certain goods would be im- 
ported duty free into either country from 
the other up to specified value limits, rather 


than on a quantity basis. It was proposed 
that Philippine commodities admitted to the 
United States without application of duty 
be chosen on the basis of market capacity 
in the United States and that United States 
goods accorded free entry into the Philip- 
pines be selected on the basis of noncompe- 
tition with local goods. 

The Philippine Trade Act of 1946 (Public 
Law No. 371—Seventy-ninth Congress of the 
United States) provides for trade relations 
between the United States and the Philip- 
pines for a period of 28 years. The law was 
implemented by an Executive agreement be- 
tween the two countries signed on July 4, 
1946, the date of Philippine independence. 
The Trade Act and the Executive Agreement 
include, among the main provisions, recipro- 
cal free trade between the two countries for 
8 years from July 4, 1946, with trade prefer- 
ences declining at the rate of 5 percent a year 
for 20 years beginning July 4, 1954. During 
the entire 28-year period certain Philippine 
products entering the United States are sub- 
ject to quantitative limitations. 


Portugal 


Commercial Laws Digests 


LAW FOR REGULATION OF INDUSTRY REVISED 


A revised law for regulation of Portuguese 
industry was published as law No. 2,056 in the 
Diario do Governo of March 11, 1952, state 
dispatches from the U. S. Embassy in Lisbon. 

The revised law provides that it is the 
prerogative of private initiative, directed by 
the corporative organisms, to promote the 
installation of new industrial entities or the 
modification or transfer of old ones. Earlier 
laws had provided that the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment was to determine which industries 
were to be subject to industrial regulation. 
The principal change would appear to be 
that the Government should in most in- 
stances be guided by the opinion of industry 
in licensing the establishment of new indus- 
trial entities or the modification of existing 
ones. 

The law also removes from regulation in- 
dustries in four categories, as follows: Those 
that use high-cost imported equipment, 
those that manufacture products indispens- 
able to national industries of economic or 
social importance, those that use predom- 
inantly imported materials, and those pro- 
ducing primarily for export. The reason for 
the deletion of these industries is that ade- 
quate safeguards for them are contained in 
other laws. 

The law also provides for a study of the 
whole question of regulation, to be followed 
by a revised list of regulated industries. 
This study has already been started by the 
Director General of Industrial Services. 

There are indications that it was intended 
that the list of regulated industries would be 
short, limited to industries of considerable 
economic importance to the country whose 
existence might be imperiled by unrestricted 
competition. It may be assumed, however, 
that many regulated industries will resist 
any proposal that would subject them to the 
hazards of competition from newer and more 
efficient producers. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NEW COMPANIES LAW ENACTED 


The Companies Act passed by the Southern 
Rhodesian Parliament in November 1951 
comes into effect on April 1, 1952. This new 
law brings the company law of the Colony 
up to date to meet present needs. The pre- 
vious company law was based on an English 
statute of 1862, but the present law is based 
on the latest English statute, the Companies 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 


National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIA PRODUCES COAL-TAR DERIVA- 
TIVES 


Benzene, toluene, and xylene are produced 
in Australia as byproducts of coke ovens at 
steel works. Some benzene and xylene are 
obtained by treating coal tar from gas works. 
Other coal-tar derivatives produced in the 
Commonwealth include creosote, cresols, 
xylenols, solvent naphtha, phenol, naphtha- 
lene, pyridine, and courmarone. The treat- 
ment of coal-tar chemicals was considerably 
extended during the war, and a feature of 
postwar development in this field has been 
the manufacture of a number of chlorinated 
products. 


AUSTRIAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTION— 
DEMAND 


Production of industrial chemicals de- 
veloped favorably in Austria in 1951. Manu- 
facture of several new products began, in- 
cluding perchlorethylene, carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, methyl acetate, ethyl acetate, and 
phthalic anhydride. The output of carbon 
bisulfide, hydrogen peroxide, lithopone, and 
aluminum. oxide increased considerably. 

Chemicals in critical supply in Austria 
include sulfuric acid, carbon bisulfide, 
caustic soda and solution, hydrogen perox- 
ide, and titanium dioxide. 


BELGIAN CONGO May BE FERTILIZER SOURCE 


Some mineral resources of the Belgian 
Congo could be exploited or prospected for 
fertilizer materials. Deposits of apatite are 
believed to occur in Ruanda-Urundi, where 
some phosphates also are found. The Kivu 
contains considerable potassic material. 

A project for the exploitation of bat guano 
in limestone regions in Ituri is under con- 
sideration. 


CANADA Has NEw CHEMICAL PLANT 


A $500,000 plant to produce urea-formal- 
dehyde and phenol-formaldehyde resins for 
the plywood and paper industries has been 
erected at Ste. Therese, Quebec, Canada. 
Operations were scheduled to begin in March 
or April 1952. 


GERMAN USE OF LIME 


The use of line in both the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Eastern Ger- 
many is short of requirements. However, 
the consequences are more serious in Eastern 
Germany where lime is especially needed. 


JAPAN MAKES ACETYLENE DERIVATIVES 


The Arai plant of the Dainippon Celluloid 
Co., Ltd., Japan, has been in operation since 
1935 and manufactures principaliy acetylene 
derivatives. Its basic products are calcium 
carbide, acetic acid, acetic anhydride, cellu- 
lose acetate, vinyl chloride, ethyl acetate, and 
vinyl and butyl acetate. New installations 
are modern in design and layout, and the 
research department is active. 


JORDAN HAS PHOSPHATE DEPOSITS 


Jordan has four known deposits of phos- 
phate rock and apatite. The one at Rusiefa 
is substantial and prospects are good for fur- 
ther developments there when geological and 
other work is completed. Jordan Phos- 
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phates, Ltd., operates the mine, and a small 
drying and grinding plant has been installed. 
Some work was formerly done at a second 
deposit, but the other two have not been 
exploited. 


BELGIAN MISSION VISITS MEXICO ON 
SULFUR 


A Belgian economic mission which visited 
Mexico in February 1952, included four rep- 
resentatives of the chemical industry. The 
group was especially interested in the devel- 
opment of sulfur production, as this ma- 
terial is of considerable concern to Belgian 
industry. A member of the mission stated 
that Belgium is interested in exporting 
photographic chemicals and fertilizers to the 
Mexican market. 


MIDDLE EAST PROGRESS IN LOCUST CONTROL 


The regional director of locust-control 
work in the Middle East for the Point IV 
Program has arrived in Tehran, Iran, 
where he will make his headquarters. He 
will supervise locust control in the entire 
area and will have at his disposal eight air- 
planes equipped for spraying. The planes 
will be used throughout the region, follow- 
ing locust migrations from country to coun- 
try and demonstrating the use of new in- 
secticides in control work. 

A large swarm of locusts from Africa ap- 
peared in southern Iran near Abadan. An- 
other swarm from Oman was observed near 
Bandar Abbas, but these were driven out to 
sea by strong winds. 

Locusts, which have crossed into Iraq from 
the south, are a serious threat to agriculture 
in that country. It still is considered pos- 
sible to control the invasion, however, and 
the Government has undertaken such meas- 
ures. 


PANAMA ALCOHOL PRODUCERS ASKED 
FOR BIDs 


Producers of alcohol in Panama have been 
requested to submit bids to the Panama 
Canal Co. to supply 10,000 gallons of ethyl 
alcohol. The proposed contract is the largest 
single order for alcohol placed in Panama 
by the company. 


PHILIPPINES PLANS CONTROL OF MOSAIC 
DISEASE 


A project to expand control work against 
mosaic disease in the major abaca areas is 
under consideration in the Republic of the 
Philippines. The control and educational 
program has been effective; approximately 60 
percent of the important producing region 
in southern Mindanao had been treated by 
the end of 1951 and virtually no spread of 
the disease was reported. However, the dis- 
ease remains in adjacent areas and a con- 
tinuing effort is needed to hold the progress 
made and conclude the program. It is hoped 
to begin control measures in the remaining 
40 percent by July 1952 and have the disease 
reduced to a minimum by July 1953. 


SPANISH FIRMS PropUCE MANy CHEMICALS 


Theammonium-sulfate division of 
SEFANITRO’s plant at Bilbao, Spain, which 
began trial production in July 1951, had an 
output of 13,820 metric tons through De- 
cember 1951. This firm began manufacture 
of sulfuric acid near the end of 1950 and 


produced 39,560 tons in 1951; output has 
been voluntarily limited until the ammo- 
nium-sulfate plant is in full production. 
UNIQUINESA doubled its methanol ca- 
pacity in 1951. It increased production of 
phenol and formal, used in making phenol- 
formaldehyde resins, and began manufacture 
of synthetic cryolites toward the end of the 
year. It also pushed construction of a new 
titanium-dioxide plant at Bilbao and a cal- 
cium-carbide factory in Santander, both of 
which are scheduled to begin operations in 
the first half of 1952. The company expects 
to double its sulfuric-acid capacity from the 
1951 figure of 20 tons daily to 100 tons. 
INDUQUIMICA’s new plant began produc- 
tion of phthalic anhydride at a reported 
rate of 400 tons annually and expects to be 
producing at the rate of 800 tons by the end 
of 1952. NEXANA is completing a new plant 
near Bilbao to produce pure gamma benzene 
hexachloride in 1952 and a number of by- 
products, including weed killers. It also 
plans to manufacture pharmaceuticals later. 


SWEDISH SCIENTISTS PRODUCE PLASTIC 
FILM 


Scientists at Chalmers Technical Uni- 
versity, Goteborg, Sweden, have produced a 
plastic film which is said to restore old glass. 
Experiments are being made to utilize it to 
preserve documents, textiles, sculptures, and 
buildings. However, a number of problems 
have to be solved and no definite results 
have been reached on these additional ap- 
plications. The work is the result of col- 
laboration of the Bofors company with the 
university and the Swedish Government 
Museum of History and considerable atten- 
tion is being given the project at the Bofors 
plastics department. 


SoutH AFRICAN OUTPUT or SULFURIC ACID 


African Explosives and Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., South Africa, plans to convert one 
of the two contact sulfuric-acid units at its 
Umbogintwini plant in Natal to pyrites. It is 
estimated that the conversion will take 
about 27 months. The company may in- 
crease the capacity of the other unit to 
maintain sulfuric-acid output during the 
change-over; total production capacity of 
the plant is 150,000 short tons annually. 
The decision to convert to pyrites is con- 
sidered a significant step toward the Union’s 
self-sufficiency in sulfuric acid. The Um- 
bogintwini plant is expected to be converted 
entirely to pyrites within the next few years 
and then the only sulfur-burning units will 
be two at the company’s factory at Somerset 
West. 

Fertilizer costs are expected to increase 
after the change-over because of the addi- 
tional capital expenditure required, the 
greater cost of pyrites, and the problem of 
disposing of the cinders, for which African 
Explosives has not been successful in finding 
a market. 


Drugs 


ARGENTINA REDUCES PRODUCTION OF FOOT- 
AND-MOUTH VACCINE 
Production of foot-and-mouth vaccine in 
Argentina during 1951 was approximately 
10,000,000 doses, or enough for 5,000,000 
animals, which represent about 14 percent 
of the total number of cattle in the country. 
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The output of this type of vaccine was 
reduced by approximately 40 percent effec- 
tive February 10, 1952, when 70 small 
slaughter plants in the suburbs of Buenos 
Aires were closed to the Government. Manu- 
facturers of vaccine had been permitted to 
inoculate cattle passing through these 
facilities to produce the vaccine. Arrange- 
ments are being made to use additional 
plants in provincial areas, but the Govern- 
ment so far has not granted the necessary 
permits. The domestic supply of vaccine 
was short before the reduction in output, 
causing a restriction on exports of it to 
Paraguay and Uruguay. 

Most outbreaks occur in the winter 
months April through June. Currently, 
cattle are weak and vulnerable to disease 
owing to a long period of drought. 

RuRAL HEALTH CENTERS SET UP, 
PHILIPPINES 


A multiple health project has been set up 
for the Philippine municipalities and 
parrios (villages) that had no health 
facility of any kind. Equipment will be 
provided for 81 rural health units which will 
be serviced by visiting physicians, nurses, 
midwives, and sanitary inspectors. The 
facilities will include the necessary clerical 
equipment, clinical apparatus, vehicles, and 
public-health nursing Kits. 

The 81 units will partly alleviate condi- 
tions in the 294 municipalities (27.4 per- 
cent) and 148 municipal districts (85.6 per- 
cent) that are without public-health 
facilities of any kind. 


Fats & Oils 


GREECE’S OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, 
PORTS, AND STOCKS 


The preliminary official estimate of olive- 
oil production in Greece in 1951 is 140,761 
metric tons, as compared with 38,122 tons in 
1950. 

Exports of olive oil from Greece in the 
period September to December 1951 amounted 
to 27.1 metric tons, of which 1 ton went to 
the United States, 15.6 tons to Egypt, 1.5 
tons to Australia, 5 tons to Panama, and 
4 tons to Austria. 

Stocks of olive oil as of March 1, 
amounted to 166,234 tons. 


THE 


Ex- 


1952, 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND TRADE, FRANCE 


Production of olive oil in France in the 
1951-52 season is the largest for many years. 
The output is estimated at 11,000 metric 
tons of edible oil and 2,000 tons of inedible 
oil, the total of which was twice the 1950— 
51 production of 6,500 tons and well over the 
1949-50 production of 9,000 tons. 

Official estimates place olive-oil consump- 
tion in France during 1951 at 18,000 tons, 
which approached the 1950 high of 25,000 
tons. Since consumption of olive oil in 
France is in direct relationship to prices this 
increase was probably caused by the fall in 
prices which occurred in September and 
October 1951 when prospects of record har- 
vests throughout the Mediterranean became 
strong. 

At the beginning of March 1952, prac- 
tically no stocks were left from the 1950-51 
production but almost the total 1951-52 out- 
put was on hand. Prices were low, and 
most dealers were holding their stocks in 
anticipation of a rise in prices in May or 
June. 

Imports of olive oil into France in 1951 
were only a little more than a third of those 
of 1950, North Africa (Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Morocco) supplying 95 percent of the total. 
The final figure given in the official statis- 
tics is 16,567 tons against a total of 44,926 
tons in 1950. Greece, Turkey, and Italy 
supplied small quantities of oil during 1951 
as against none in 1950. With the record 
crop of olive oil throughout the Mediterra- 
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nean area and the consequent low prices, im- 
ports for 1952 may show an increase over 
those of 1951, but local importers are unwill- 
ing to predict any figures around the first of 
March, as the market is in a particularly 
weak state. 

Complete export figures for 1951 are not 
yet available, but unofficial estimates place 
the total quantity at about 4,000 tons. This 
figure shows a decrease of over 2,000 tons 
from the 1950 figure of 6,859 tons. These 
exports represent French oils blended with 
imported Tunisian and Algerian oil to pro- 
duce a product of which the French are 
proud. 


Foodstutis 


ARGENTINE FRUIT YIELD AND TRADE 


Reports on Argentina’s 1951-52 deciduous- 
fruit harvest indicate an above-average OvVer- 
all production of 685,000 metric tons. 

Apple and pear exports are expected to be 
large through the first half of 1952, princi- 
pally to Brazil and the United Kingdom. 

Shipment of fruit from Argentina in the 
first 2 months of 1952 totaled 1,098,953 stand- 
ard boxes of 22 kilograms each, of which 
270,421 boxes were apples; 603,729 boxes, 
pears; 91,809 boxes, grapes; 93,876. boxes, 
plums; 38,644 boxes, peaches; and 474 boxes, 
apricots. Of the total fruit exported Brazil 
took 844,405 boxes; Sweden, 124,681 boxes; 
the United Kingdom, 57,898 boxes; and the 
United States, 70,969 boxes. Shipments to 
the United States consisted entirely of pears. 

Exports of fresh fruit from Argentina in 
the first 11 months of 1951 amounted to 
111,500 tons, an increase of 111 percent as 
compared with 1950 shipments. Exports of 
the various fruits in order of importance 
were: Apples, 71,100 tons; pears, 29,700 tons; 
and grapes, 6,900 tons. The remaining 3,800 
tons were plums, peaches, and apricots. 

An interesting development in the Argen- 
tine fresh-fruit trade is the current packing 
of practically all: export fruit as “choice,” 
and virtual abandonment of the “fancy” 
and “extra fancy” grades. Reasons appear 
to be the reduction of packing costs, absence 
of grade preference in the Brazilian market, 
and greater ease in exporting under exchange 
controls specifying minimum prices. Fruit 
for Argentine domestic markets consists 
largely of rejects, mostly shipped in burlap 
bags. 

Shippers report that inability to make 
consignment shipments, prohibited recently 
by the exchange-control authorities, has 
blocked the large movement earlier expected 
to the United States. This factor, however, 
does not affect seriously the Brazilian mar- 
ket, the principal destination of Argentine 
fruit, and is not too serious a drawback in 
European markets. 


SHRIMP Boats LANDING AT ECUADORAN 
PorTs 


A new shrimp-fishing company has been 
organized in Ecuador, and on February 6, 
1952, the Government entered into an indus- 
trial protection contract with it under which 
the company undertakes to produce 3,000,000 
pounds of shrimp a year. 

The Pesquera Nacional del Ecuador, S. A., 
may invest up to $5,000,000 in the shrimp 
business during its first year, in the form of 
freezing plants, floating and fixed processing 
plants, mother -boats, fishing boats, and 
wages. 

The contract of the new shrimp company 
provides that all exported shrimp must be 
completely processed and ready for the con- 
sumer market and that the company also 
must establish a plant for processing sub- 
products of the industry into fish meal, fer- 
tilizer, and oil. 

Domestic needs for shrimp and byproducts 
are to be filled first and only the excess over 
domestic consumption may be exported. 
The company was to begin operations within 
120 days after the signing of the contract 
and to be in full production within 1 year 


after the expiration of the 120-day period. 
The contract is to run 10 years and may be 
renewed for another 10 years under the same 
conditions. Free-entry privileges will be 
granted to the company, as well as freedom 
from taxes on the capital invested or on 
reinvested profits. : 


CosTA RICAN SuGaArR INDUSTRY GROWS 


The Costa Rican sugar industry has been 
built up within the past 20 years on a high 
protective tariff in an attempt to place the 
country on a self-sufficient basis. The tariff 
aided the industry while it was being estab- 
lished, mostly in highland areas where slow- 
growing conditions and terrain make com- 
petition in the world market economically 
unfeasible. Self-sufficiency was reached 
about 1948. 

Production of plantation white sugar in 
1951 was estimated at 446,937 quintals of 46 
kilograms each (1 kilogram—2.2046 pounds) 
as compared with 423,883 quintals in 1950 
and 518,493 quintals in 1949. 

The annual surplus of sugar in 1950 and 
1951 was 60,000 to 70,000 quintals. However, 
as consumption has been rising since the 
price of coffee went up in late 1949, the Gov- 
ernment did not permit export of the small 
1950 surplus as it was not known at the time 
what the consumption would be. Annual 
consumption for the calendar years 1950 and 
1951 appears to have leveled off at slightly 
above 400,000 quintals each year. 

The Board of Directors of the Junta de 
Protecci6n a la Agricultura de la Cana re- 
cently authorized the export of about 50,000 
quintals, the surplus on hand. Theoretically 
this should leave about 20,000 quintals in 
stock at the end of 1952 or at the beginning 
of the 1953 grinding season. It appears that 
20,000 quintals in stock at the end of the 
calendar year is what the Junta believes to 
be a safe margin for any emergency that may 
arise between crops. 

No exports of sugar from Costa Rica were 
reported for 1951. Exports for 1952 have re- 
cently been authorized in the amount of 
50,000 quintals (2,300 metric tons of planta- 
tion white sugar or the equivalent of 2,555 
tons of raw sugar). 

Although official figures for imports of 
sugar are not yet available officially, it is be- 
lieved they were not over 20 metric tons of 
refined and other special cane sugars. 

Imports for 1950 (the latest year available) 
are officially published as follows: Refined 
granulated and/or powdered sugar, 14,535 
kilograms, valued at $2,985; and unrefined 
sugar, 830 kilograms, valued at $202. 


SuGarR SITUATION IN EL SALVADOR 


The most recent estimates of 1951-52 
sugar production in El Salvador indicate 
that the crop should be about the size of the 
1950-51 crop of 29,037 short tons, but the 
new crop may show a reduction owing to the 
conversion of some sugar lands to cotton. 

Salvadoran imports of refined sugar from 
Cuba for the past few years have roughly 
equalled its exports of cruder, locally pro- 
duced sugar to Honduras. As Salvadoran 
authorities have allotted sugar to Honduras 
somewhat arbitrarily, Hondurans are al- 
legedly dissatisfied with the uncertainty in 
their supply, and are reported to prefer a 
presumably more stable supply arrangement 
with Cuba. Honduras may, therefore, shift 
most of its sugar purchases from the tradi- 
tional supplier, El Salvador, to Cuba. 

Another factor which could contribute to 
speedy termination of the Honduran- 
Salvadoran sugar trade is a possibility that 
the Salvadoran government may reduce the 
local tax levied on sugar produced and sold 
domestically. At present it is more profitable 
for local producers to make taxless exports 
of sugar to Honduras of all sugar they have 
available above the quota reserved by the 
Government for local consumption. With- 
out the tax, it will generally be more 
profitable to sell sugar domestically. The 
expected reduction in exports will probably 
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not result in an equal reduction in imports 
from Cuba, as local demand has greatly in- 
creased. 


ICELAND’S IMPORTS OF GRAIN DECREASE 


Imports of grains, grain products, and ani- 
mal feeds into Iceland in the calendar year 
1951 amounted to 23,039 metric tons. The 
total quantity imported was 5,700 tons less 
than in 1950, but the total value was slightly 
higher as a result of increased market prices 
and, in part, the local currency devaluation 
of March 1950. 

The United States continued to be the 
leading supplier of Iceland’s grain and feed 
imports, furnishing more than one-half of 
the total value. For the first time, Hungary 
assumed a leading place among Iceland’s 
suppliers, through a three-way barter ar- 
rangement which sent Icelandic frozen fish 
to Eastern Germany in exchange for 2,590 
tons of Hungarian wheat flour. Polish 
shipments to Iceland declined, principally 
as the result of high prices. 


INDONESIAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


Despite the low volume of coffee exports 
from Indonesia in 1951 as compared with 
prewar shipments, dealers are optimistic 
about prospects in 1952 and believe they 
will be able to dispose of their entire crop 
at reasonable prices. Exports in the first 
11 months of 1951 totaled 21,545 metric tons, 
of which 1,857 tons were Arabica, Indonesia's 
better-grade coffee, and 19,688 tons were 
Robusta, the lower-grade coffee. The Neth- 
erlands was the largest importer of Indo- 
nesian coffee in 1951, taking 1,178 tons of 
Arabica, while Italy and Singapore were the 
largest importing countries for the lower- 
grade Robusta coffee, each importing over 
5,000 tons. 

World market prices for coffee have re- 
mained firm, and it is doubtful that there 
will be any large surplus throughout the 
coffee-growing areas. 

Indonesian coffee sales to the United States 
in the first 11 months of 1951 amounted 
to only 20 tons of Arabica and 503 tons of 
Robusta. Sales to the United States in 1952 
will probably not show any marked increase 
because of the preference in the United 
States for Latin American blends. 

It is hoped that Japan, which took only 
small amounts of Indonesian coffee in 1951, 
will be in a position to import larger amounts 
in 1952. 


NETHERLANDS GRAIN STOCKS HIGH 


Stocks of bread grains in the Netherlands 
at the end of 1951 amounted to 309,000 met- 
ric tons; at the close of 1950, stocks were 
only 233,000 tons. The drop of 5 percent 
below 1950 in the collection of wheat from 
the 1951 crop was more than compensated 
by much larger imports of 534,000 tons dur- 
ing the second half of 1951, as compared 
with 373,000 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1950. 

The area planted in the fall of 1951 to 
grains for harvest in 1952 was much larger 
than that planted in 1950 for the 1951 har- 
vest. Government officials are of the opinion 
that 1952 domestic grain production will be 
higher than that of 1951. If no disturbance 
occurs in the shipping program, the supply 
of bread grains will be ample throughout 
1952. 


Leather & Produets 


HIDE AND SKIN ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 
IN IRAQ 


A hide and skin association was organized 
in Iraq on July 1, 1951. Its primary func- 
tion is to improve standards of domestic 
hides and skins. Requests have been made 
to the South African and Indian Govern- 
ments for information concerning modern 
methods used in the industries of those coun- 
tries. The association has also asked the 
Iraq Government for land to erect a mod- 
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ern warehouse for the purpose of salting, 
drying, and curing hides and skins. The 
association hopes to import a press to bale 
the hides and skins intended for export. 

A tax of 2 percent is levied on the value 
of hides and skins exported, which is re- 
mitted to the association to cover the cost 
of its services in promoting the hide and 
skin industry. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


MOTION PICTURES IN FINLAND 


There were 507 motion-picture theaters in 
Finland at the end of 1951, with a total seat- 
ing capacity of 146,616, representing an in- 
crease of 16 theaters and 8,156 seats as com- 
pared with the preceding year, according to 
the Finnish Film Chamber. Motion-picture 
attendance during the last 6 months of 1951, 
although considered good, failed to surpass 
that of the preceding 6 months. Toward the 
latter part of the year there were more first 
showings than usual, and these tended to 
improve attendance and maintained it at 
fairly high levels. On the whole, 1951 was 
believed to be the best year for motion-pic- 
ture attendance and activities in Finland. 

The number of first showings in Finland 
during the 12 months July 1, 1950, through 
June 30, 1951, totaled 386. Of this total, 
261 were United States productions, 35 were 
Soviet films, 22 British, 17 Swedish, 17 Fin- 
nish, 15 French, 9 German, 2 Austrian, 2 
Danish, and 1 each came from Argentina, 
Norway, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Mexico, 
and Poland. United States films released 
in Helsinki first-run theaters during that pe- 
riod accounted for about 60 percent of the 
playing time, or 606 weeks of the total of 
1,018 weeks for all first-run releases. 

During the calendar year 1951 the Finnish 
Board of Censors reviewed 2,618 feature films 
and short subjects and rejected 15 films. Of 
the 282 feature films and 1,071 short subjects 
of United States origin which were reviewed 
by the censors, 10 feature films and 2 short 


subjects were rejected. In addition, 1 French 
feature, 1 Swedish feature, and 1 German 
short film were rejected. According to the 
Board of Censors, all of the rejected United 
States films emphasized criminal portrayals 
and were therefore considered objectionable 
for children. 


U. S. IMporTs OF STILL-PICTURE Goops 
AT RECORD LEVEL IN 1951 


The value of imports of photographic 
goods, other than motion-picture films and 
equipment, into the United States during 
1951 were at a record level, and almost twice 
as great as the value of such imports in 
1950. Preliminary statistics of the Bureau 
of the Census show that total United States 
imports of still-picture goods for 1951 were 
valued at $13,845,065, about 95 percent 
higher than the 1950 imports valued at $7,- 
085,151. The principal factors in this large 
increase in imports were the very high im- 
ports of still-picture cameras, parts, and 
lenses from Germany and Japan. 

Total value of imports of all types of 
cameras, parts, and lenses in 1951 amounted 
to $8,407,596 compared with $5,224,206 in 
1950. Imports of this type of photographic 
equipment from Germany in 1951 was valued 
at $6,845,296, about 60 percent greater than 
1950 imports valued at $4,261,323. Imports 
of still-picture cameras, lenses, and parts 
from Japan totaled $557,257 in 1951, more 
than double the 1950 imports valued at 
$262,530. 

Total imports of all types of still-picture 
films and dry plates were valued at $3,474,349 
in 1951, more than three times the value of 
imports in 1950. The chief reason for these 
higher imports was the increased imports 
of roll films from Canada and Belgium. 

Imports of all types of photographic paper 
amounted to $1,963,120 in 1951 compared 
with $741,115 in 1950, the largest increase 
being registered in imports of unsensitized 
basic and baryta coated paper from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and Belgium. 

The following table shows details of im- 
ports of still-picture photographic goods in 
1950 and 1951: 


U.S. Imports of Photographic Goods, Except Motion-Picture Film and Equipment, 
1950 and 1951 


Item 


Still-Picture Cameras: 
Box-type 
Cameras, al! others, except motion-picture 


Parts of cameras, including mction picture (except lenses) 


Cameras, lens component of chief value 

Parts of cameras, lens component of chief value- 
Lenses, photographic, imported separately: 

Valued. less than $5 each 


Valued $5 or more 
Photographic films: 
Cartridge or roll film 
Film packs 
X-ray film 
Other photographic film (except motion-picture) 
Dry plates 


Photographie paper: 
Plain basic paper 
Blue or brown print 
Unsensitized basic 
Unsensitized baryta coated 
Sensitized paper 


Total. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


JAPANESE MOTION-PICTURE EXPORTS 
INCREASE 


The Motion Picture Association of Japan 
has reported that 1951 was a banner year for 
exports of Japanese films. The number of 
films (prints) exported in 1951 totaled 542 
features, 5 features on 16-mm. film, 75 
trailers, 218 newsreels, and 23 short subjects. 
Of the 542 feature films (prints) exported, 
172 were shipped to the United States, 329 to 


1950 1951 





' 
Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars 

number 34, 651 24, 27 32, 934 20, 397 
_.do | 185,575 | 3, 859, 962 305, 945 6, 309, 524 
348, 667 657, 710 
-number 5, 200 252, 168 2, 719 153, 674 
| 51, SSS 45, 846 
number-. 37, 208 148, 504 16, 404 44, 064 
do | 26, 495 538, 660 | 64, 663 1, 176, 381 

rolls..| 4,392,750} 805,714 | 10,657, 532 

.-packs 158, 516 18, 127 | 39, 897 

: 22, 166 
146, 964 a | 322, 7 

dozen 22, 372 126, 859 | 16, 109 | 135, 146 
__pound.- 4, 942 | 4, 557 | 40, 715 | 35, 055 
do i 5, 547 7, 340 | 4, 428 | 6, 167 
do 364, 632 266,302 | 1, 162, O82 529, 617 
do 866, 382 220,351 | 2,949, 213 963, 676 
do 288, 164 242, 565 410, 198 | 428, 605 
| - — | ae . 
: 7, 085, 151 | 13, $45, 065 


Okinawa, 33 to Brazil, and 8 to Formosa. 
This successful export effort is more note- 
worthy when it is recalled that the prewar 
film markets of China and Manchuria are 
now closed to Japanese producers. The year 
1951 was featured by the award of the Venice 
prize to the Japanese picture “Rashomon,” 
the first Japanese film to receive such a 
distinction. 

Exports of Japanese motion pictures in 
1951 were valued at $503,657, more than three 
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times the 1948 exports valued at $152,000. 
Although this value is small in comparison 
with total Japanese exports, the income de- 
rived from this source makes a very helpful 
contribution to the Japanese film indus- 
try in paying for new equipment to modern- 
ize its studios. Largely responsible for the 
rise in exports in 1951 were increased ship- 
ments to Okinawa, where the number of 
theaters has been greatly increased. Other 
expanding markets were Formosa and Brazil. 

Special promotion efforts have been made 
py the Japanese industry to expand its ex- 
port outlets, and these efforts are now yield- 
ing concrete results. A number of diffi- 
culties hinder further expansion, such as 
language barriers, the limited range of sub- 
jects of Japanese features, and the lack of 
knowledge concerning Japanese pictures. If 
these obstacles can be overcome, export 
markets for Japanese films can be developed 
in Canada, Europe, and Southeast Asia. 


Nawal Stores, Gums. 
Waxes, and Resins 


ARGENTINE NAVAL-STORES IMPORTS 
LIMITED 


The Argentine Government’s policy early 
in 1951 of granting import permits for es- 
sential commodities in short supply encour- 
aged the importation of naval stores at the 
highest levels since 1947. However, the trade 
was not successful in developing sources out- 
side the dollar area which could supply the 
amounts desired and imports met only part 
of the demand. The economic situation at 
the end of 1951 caused a tightening on per- 
mits, and the trade expects another period 
of severely limited importation of naval 
stores. 


UNITED KINGDOM May NEED ROSIN 


Because of the dollar situation, the United 
Kingdom is expected to follow a policy of 
avoiding the purchase of United States rosin 
if ample supplies are available from other 
countries. The large stocks on hand will 
support this policy. However, British traders 
are concerned over the outlook for Portu- 
guese production in 1952, as this year’s crop 
in that country is expected to be 50 percent 
below that in 1951. Trade also will be ham- 
pered by a decree of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment that 30 percent of the currency received 
by exporters will be frozen by the Bank of 
Portugal; this figure is expected to be in- 
creased later. Both these factors will affect 
the availability of Portuguese rosin. 


AUSTRALIAN REQUIREMENTS 


Australia was entirely dependent upon 
oversea sources for imports of turpentine and 
rosin in 1951.( Imports of rosin, turpentine, 
and pine, fir, and camphor oils were valued 
at approximately A£700,000 in the fiscal year 
1950-51, an amount 60 percent greater than 
that paid in the preceding year, the Com- 
monwealth statistician reports. The trade 
pattern remained virtually unchanged. 
Sweden continued as the principal supplier 
of turpentine, whereas almost all the rosin 
came from the United States. 


Pulp & Paper 


ITALIAN INDUSTRY 


Pulp.—Italy’s domestic capacity for pro- 
ducing raw materials for paper manufacture 
is placed at 190,000 tons of mechanical wood 
pulp and 162,000 tons of chemical pulp, in- 
cluding 110,000 tons of wood cellulose and 
52,000 tons of straw cellulose. 

Paper-trade officials do not expect any 
difficulty in obtaining raw materials in 1952. 
Their prime concern is what they consider 
the unreasonably high prices of these ma- 
terials. Domestic requirements for 1952 are 
estimated at 192,000 metric tons of mechani- 
cal wood pulp, 245,000 metric tons of 
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chemical wood pulp, and 30,000 metric tons 
of straw pulp. Straw pulp is produced in 
Italy in excess of home-market needs for 
export. Imports of chemical wood pulp in 
1952 are expected to total 155,000 metric tons 
from the following sources: Sweden, 60,000 
metric tons; Austria, 35,000; United States, 
25,000; Finland, 25,000; and other countries, 
10,000. 

Paper and paperboard.—The Italian paper 
industry produced in 1951 a record total of 
an estimated 573,000 metric tons of all types 
of paper and cardboard, including news- 
print. This production exceeded the 1950 
output of 536,200 tons, the previous postwar 
record, by about 6.9 percent and included 
increases in all types except wrapping paper, 
which declined 7.2 percent from the 1950 
output—an estimated 51,900 tons versus 
55,900 tons. The 1951 total likewise exceeded 
that of 1937, namely 510,655 tons, the pre- 
vious high point in the history of the Italian 
paper industry. 

The Italian Association of Manufacturers 
of Paper and Cardboard estimates that as 
a result of expansion and new construction 
during 1951 production capacity is now about 
700,000 metric tons a year, of which 120,000 
tons are newsprint. Production in the first 
quarter of the current year is reported to be 
below 1950 levels and there is no assurance 
that even the revised yearly production esti- 
mate of 622,000 tons will be attained. It 
now appears unlikely that it will exceed 
that of 1951 by an appreciable margin, if at 
all. 

From 1946 to 1950 inclusive domestic con- 
sumption of paper and cardboard con- 
sistently equalled about 97 percent of pro- 
duction of the Italian industry. This pat- 
tern changed in 1951, as the excess of exports 
over imports left only 93 to 95 percent of 
production attributable to the domestic 
market. Currently the demand for paper 
products by both domestic and foreign buyers 
has declined considerably, and no marked 
recovery is expected until July. 

Provisional statistics indicate that imports 
of paper and cardboard in 1951 totaled 22,912 
metric tons, a decline of 28.7 percent from 
1950 imports of 32,102 tons. Trade sources 
explain that this decline occurred principally 
because local industry largely satisfied do- 
mestic requirements, and to some extent 
because the principal paper-exporting coun- 
tries directed their sales efforts toward the 
dollar zone and other hard-currency nations. 

As in 1950, Austria continued to be the 
leading source of imports (32.7 percent), 
followed by Finland (12.0 percent), and 
Sweden (7.1 percent). Imports from Fin- 
land and Sweden declined disproportionately, 
because, it is reported, of the excessively 
high prices. Products most in demand were 
kraft paper for specialized use in the elec- 
trical industry, cement bags, and vegetable 
parchment paper. 

Demand for United States specialties con- 
tinues, principally for radio condenser paper, 
gummed tape, and small quantities of high- 
quality writing paper. 

Exports of paper and cardboard are esti- 
mated at 59,343 metric tons, an increase of 
239 percent over 1950 imports of 17,495 tons. 
Most of this increase resulted from unprec- 
edentedly high sales to the sterling zone; 
the leading buyers were the United King- 
dom, which took 32.2 percent; Australia, 17.8 
percent; France, 7.0 percent; and South 
Africa, 4.8 percent. 

Of total exports for the year 57.4 percent 
were concentrated in the 4 months of July 
to October. Trade sources state that this 
heavy demand was caused by a world-wide 
shortage of paper products during that pe- 
riod and that Italy was the only important 
producing country, at least in Europe, with 
stocks available for prompt shipment and 
filling of orders. They point out that such 
heavy purchases from abroad must be con- 
sidered abnormal, particularly in view of the 
fact that Italian paper prices in 1951 were 
among the highest, if not the highest, in 
world markets. Since the closing months 


of 1951 foreign trade has considerably slack- 
ened and paper-industry authorities def- 
initely do not anticipate a continuation of 
high exports in 1952. 

Value of paper and cardboard imports dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1951 amounted 
to 4,528 million lire, and that of exports 
totaled 10,785 million lire, resulting in a net 
favorable balance of trade to the paper in- 
dustry of 6,257 million lire. Not only was 
this the first time a favorable balance had 
occurred since the close of World War II, 
but the abruptness of the change was high- 
lighted, when compared with the unfavor- 
able balance of 1,282 million lire in the first 
11 months of 1950. (625 lire=US$1 at the 
legal rate of exchange.) 

Newsprint.—Newsprint production in 1951 
is estimated at 103,800 metric tons, sur- 
passing 1950 production by 13.2 percent. In 
as much as the paper industry has recently 
guaranteed the Federation Italiana Editori 
Giornali (Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion) a minimum monthly supply of 9,500 
metric tons of newsprint in 1952, production 
will almost certainly increase, contrary to 
the declining trend for paper production 
as a whole. Newsprint available for do- 
mestic consumption in 1951 is estimated at 
109,900 metric tons. For 1952 the equivalent 
figure is expected to be 119,400 tons. 

The wholesale price of newsprint climbed 
slowly from the equivalent of $195 a metric 
ton in January to $216 in April. In July it 
jumped to $256 and has remained at that 
figure. According to the International Fed- 
eration of Newspaper Publishers, the price of 
Italian newsprint in March was reported to 
be the highest in all principal producing 
countries. 

It is reported that to lessen the burden of 
high newsprint prices, the Ente Nazionale 
per la Cellulosa e per la Carta distributes to 
newspaper publishers, subsidies varying from 
5,000 to 60,000 lire a ton of newsprint pur- 
chased, according to the size and circulation 
of their publications. The funds for these 
subsidies are derived from a special tax of 
6,000 lire a ton of pulp produced or imported, 
together with a tax of 3 percent on the sale 
price of all paper products. 

Imports of newsprint in 1951, estimated 
at 3.509 metric tons, were 56.5 percent less 
than those of 1950, amounting to 8,053 tons. 
The principal suppliers were the U. S. 8. R., 
which sent 46.7 percent; Sweden, 15.3 per- 
cent; Finland, 14.2 percent; and Austria, 9.4 
percent. Exports, estimated at 1,117 metric 
tons, declined 80 percent from 1950 exports 
of 5,603 tons. The principal purchasing 
countries were Yugoslavia, which took 43.0 
percent, and France, 32.5 percent. Since the 
close of 1950, newsprint exports have been 
subject to license by the Ente Nazionale per 
la Cellulosa e per la Carta, the agency of the 
Italian Government charged with certain 
supervisory and controlling functions per- 
taining to the paper industry. Trade sources 
state that few export licenses have been 
granted for newsprint. 


Radio & Television 


Rapro RECEIVING SETS May BE IMPORTED 
INTO COLOMBIA 


An extensive modification of Colombia's 
list of prohibited imports was made by de- 
cree No. 402 of February 15, 1952. The main 
purpose of the modification was to permit 
the importation of articles Colombia had 
agreed to purchase from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in the recently signed 
trade agreement between the two countries, 
which entered into force on February 17. 
The decree also removed certain other items 
from the prohibited list and clarified the 
status of new customs classifications estab- 
lished in December 1951. 

The decree provides that radio receiving 
sets, among certain specified commodities, 
may be imported only from countries with 
which Colombia has trade agreements or 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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New Service Inaugurated 
Between Marseille and 
Central America 


A new service between Marseille, France, 
and Central America was inaugurated with 
the arrival at Marseille of the motorship 
Monte Urbasa of the Naviera-Aznar Co. cf 
Bilbao. The local agent of the company is 
the Consortium Maritime Pranco-America, 
which has only recently been established in 
Marseille. 

The new service will link Marseille directly 
with Curacao, Venezuela, Colombia, Cuba, 
and Mexico, and merchandise destined for 
those countries will no longer have to be 
transshipped through United States ports. 


Air Service From Paris 
To Belgrade Inaugurated 


Effective as of March 17, 1952, regularly 
scheduled biweekly air service from Paris to 
Belgrade via Munich and Zagreb was begun 
by the airline Jugoslovenski Aerotransport 
(JAT), says a recent announcement of Air 
France. 


Iraq Extends 
Radiotelephone Service 


Iraq’s Directorate General of Posts and 
Telegraphs reports that the first radiotele- 
phone call, on February 21, 1952, from Bagh- 
dad to the United States was a success. This 
service, inaugurated earlier in February, was 
also extended to Cuba, Mexico, Netherlands, 
and Belgium. The messages are sent via 
London. 

The following tariff rates for telephonic 
conversations between these countries have 
been established: United States, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, and Canada, 3.750 Iraqi dinars for the first 
3 minutes, and 1.250 for each additional min- 
ute; Netherlands and Belgium, 3.300 Iraqi 
dinars for the first 3 minutes, and 1.100 for 
each additional minute. 

The daily service is between 4 p. m. ahd 
5 p. m., local time, only. 

(1 Iraqi dinar, or 1,000 fils=$2.80 in U. S. 
currency.) 


British Telecommunication 
Developments 


The chairman of the British company, 
Cable & Wireless, Ltd., was to visit Cyprus in 
March to discuss the future of the island’s 
internal telephone system, which the com- 
pany operates together with the Governor. 

Television was recently used at the Els- 
tree, England, motion-picture studios to test 
the possible box-office appeal of films. A 
performance of a full-length story was shot 
by TV instead of by the usual film cameras 
and was viewed in an adjoining theater by a 
representative body of executives and film 
technicians, who were able to judge whether 
the televised story would be a good subject 
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for filming in the normal way. A three- 
camera unit supplied by Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Co. Ltd., has been installed at 
Elstree for this purpose. 

The new Scottish television transmitter 
that was opened in March at Kirk o’Shotts 
between Glasgow and Edinburgh is tempo- 
rarily using a low-power transmitter. The 
British Broadcasting Corporation expects this 
service to cover a considerable area of cen- 
tral Scotland, including, Edinburgh. and 
Glasgow, but when the high-power trans- 
mitters come into use later in the year the 
station will have a potential audience of 
4,000,000 and will extend TV to about 70 
percent of the population of the United 
Kingdom. There are no studios, and except 
when mobile outside equipment is used all 
programs will come from London by un- 
derground coaxial cables and overhead mi- 
crowave radio links, which form a 400-mile 
relay, the longest in regular use in Europe. 

Robot control has been installed by BBC 
at the Daventry transmitter on 464 meters, 
used for the third program and European 
broadcasts. It is the first high-power trans- 
mitter in the world to work unattended, 
although several low-power BBC transmitters 
have been operated by remote control for 
some time. 

The British press recently stated that So- 
viet radio jamming has now been extended 
to BBC Czech broadcasts. Sporadic inter- 
ference has also been noticed on the Slovak 
and Hungarian services. 

Civil estimates show that under the Gov- 
ernment’s decision to allow BBC only 85 
percent of the revenue from broadcast re- 
ceiving licenses the grant to BBC will be 
reduced from £12,675,000 to £11,500,000. The 
Government grant for oversea services is un- 
changed at £4,750,000. 


Rail Fares Increased 
in New Zealand 


Effective March 2, 1952, all railway fares 
were increased by 15 percent in New Zealand. 

The public attitude toward the railways is 
not enthusiastic because the quality of the 
service has declined and operating losses are 
high. As a first step toward improving the 
condition, the Government appointed a 
Royal Commission on February 15 to study 
all aspects of the railway problem in New 
Zealand. It is believed that its recom- 
mendations will carry some weight. 


Rains Impose Road 
Restrictions in 
Southern Rhodesia 


Heavy rains have so affected the founda- 
tions of roads throughout Southern Rhodesia 
that the Roads Department has banned all 
heavy vehicles from many of the main roads. 
This ban works a decided hardship on people 
living off a railway line who are dependent 
upon railway, motortruck, or private trucking 
service to haul their supplies to the farms 
and mines and their crops and ores to the 
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railheads. Tobacco farmers especially are 
suffering from lack of coal and kerosene for 
firing their curing barns, and many others 
are experiencing difficulty in obtaining gaso- 
line and Diesel oil to keep farm equipment 
on the land. 


New Regulation for Use of 
Port of Guayaquil 


Any vessel with a draft of less than 23%, 
feet arriving at the deep-water port of Puna, 
Ecuador, is required to discharge and load 
at Guayaquil instead, by decree No. 25 of 
the Ecuadoran Treasury dated February 21, 
1952, and effective February 25. This decree 
creates a regulation for article 64 of the Cus- 
toms Law (Ley Organica de Aduanas.) False 
statements of draft made to avoid proceed- 
ing into Guayquil are punishable under the 
new regulation by fines of $1,000 to $10,000. 


Argentina Plans Two 
Superhighways 


The Argentine National Highway Depart- 
ment has called for bids on the planning, 
financing, and construction of two super- 
highway projects to unite the Federal Capi- 
tal with the cities of Rosario to the north 
and Mar del Plata to the south. 

A novel feature of the plan for Argentina 
is that a 30-year toll concession would be 
granted to the builder, at the end of which 
time the roads would become State property. 
The cost of each project is officially set at 
600,000,000 pesos, which it is officially esti- 
mated could be amortized in 25 years at an 
average toll of 19 pesos per vehicle. Toll 
roads have never been used in Argentina, 
says the announcement, and special permis- 
sive tegislation must be passed before the 
system can be adopted. 

There is no doubt that these highways 
would materially improve motor transport 
between the Federal Capital and the two 
cities. The present highway from Buenos 
Aires to Rosario, and especially the Pilar- 
Pergamino section, is the most used truck 
route in Argentina. The present route to 
Mar del Plata, a popular beach resort, is 
also heavily traveled particularly in sum- 
mer. Both highways were built several years 
ago to accommodate lighter, slower vehicles 
than those now operating over them, and 
they therefore now present a serious mainte- 
nance problem to the Highway Department 
and a bottleneck for traffic. 


Raise in British Telephone and 
Postal Rates Announced 


Private telephone subscribers in London, 
England, will pay a rental of £8 a year effec- 
tive July 1, 1952, instead of £5 19s. 6d. as at 
present. No changes in local trunk and toll 
charges have been announced, but after July 
1 the free-call allowance for residential sub- 
scribers will be reduced from 200 calls a year 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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Dates of Australian 
Exhibition Corrected 


The corrected dates of the Royal Adelaide 
Exhibition, Adelaide, Australia, are March 
7-May 3, 1952, according to a recent com- 
munication from the U. S. Consulate in that 
city. 


Italy Participates in and 
Stages Numerous Trade Fairs 


The Italian Government, by encouraging 
the establishment of international fairs at 
home and by participating officially in such 
fairs abroad, has widened and deepened the 
channels of multilateral world trade within 
the bounds of its external financial position, 
and its partnership in the Western com- 
munity of nations. 


FAIRS STAGED IN ITALY 


The Italian Government, by recognizing a 
fair as international and by granting for- 
eign-exchange quotas to fairs, expands its 
markets internationally. Foreign participa- 
tion in Italian fairs is thus encouraged and 
firms abroad have a certain assurance that 
such a fair is a bona fide venture, having 
the approval of the Government. 

Among the international trade fairs and 
exhibitions now in progress or to be held 
are: International Trade Fair, Milan, April 
12-29; International Automobile Exhibition, 
Turin, April 23-May 4; Sixteenth Interna- 
tional and National Arts and Crafts Fair, 
Florence, April 24-May 15; International 
Electrical Appliances Exhibition, Bologna, 
May 13-27; International Trade Fair, Padua, 
June 7-22; International Levant Fair, Bari, 
September 6-23; International Technics Ex- 
hibition, Turin, September 27—October 10; 
and the International Cotton and Rayon Ex- 
hibition, Busto Arsizio, September 27-—Octo- 
ber 12. Information on these and other 
Italian fairs is published periodically in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Information not previously released on 
shows to be held and on those already held, 
is contained in the following paragraphs. 

The 1952 Taranto International Sea Fair, 
scheduled for June 4-30, will take place at 
the Taranto Fair Grounds, Montegranaro, on 
the outskirts of Taranto, under the auspices 
of a private organization. Officials state 
that the aim of the Fair is to present an 
international market of the world’s latest 
machinery and goods suitable to the pe- 
culiar needs of navigation and sea traffic. 
This is the fifth such event held, but the 
first to be international in scope. Fair offi- 
cials are reported making arrangements for 
the participation of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
and Sweden, and similar arrangements are 
to be made with Spain, Greece, Turkey, and 
Egypt. 

Commodities to be emphasized include 
electric accumulators, windlasses, furniture, 
compasses, chains, anchors, salvage belts, 
varnishes and paints, ropes and cables, water- 
proof covers, electrical machinery, screws, 
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fire extinguishers, lights, cranes, boats, tim- 
ber for the construction of ships, lubricat- 
ing oils, motors, portholes, optical apparatus, 
fenders, sea sports equipment, fish hooks, 
nets and corks, helms and sails, radio and 
harbor equipment. 

Attendance in 1949 was estimated at 200,- 
000, the number of exhibitors at 400, and 
the volume of business transacted at about 
1 billion Italian lire ($1,600,000). 

The Fourth Italian High Fashion Show, 
scheduled to be held in July 1952, may take 
place in one of the historic Florentine 
Palaces or at the Artisan’s Fair. The last 
event, held in January 1952, was attended by 
nearly 100 buyers from the United States, 
Canada, the Scandinavian countries, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and Spain. It was re- 
ported that United States and Canadian 
firms bought models of evening clothes and 
made arrangements to have some copies 
made to American measurements. Euro- 
pean buyers bought large numbers of day- 
time clothing, jacket dresses, coats, evening 
wear and sportswear. Besides the interest 
in the new models, there was a Keen interest 
in Italian, novelty materials, such as satin 
and wool organdie, satin shantung, cotton 
brocade and taffeta, light weight china type 
silk, water-proof materials, and mixtures of 
acetate, wool, cotton, and straw with rough, 
smooth, shiny, dull, soft, and stiff effects. 

The Seventh International Food and Pack- 
aging Exhibition will be held at Parma, Sep- 
tember 12-25, under the auspices of the Food 
Exhibition Agency of Parma. This event will 
encompass products used in food preservation 
and packaging, from raw materials to finished 
products, including plant machinery. In 
recent years food packers from Europe, Amer- 
ica, Africa, and Asia have attended this show. 

The Fifth International Sample Fair of 
Bolzano is to be held September 20-30, 1952. 
This annual fair, begun in 1948, is reported 
to be growing in importance. New fair 
grounds, about twice the size of the area 
previously occupied, have been prepared for 
1952. The total space available is approxi- 
mately 64,000 sq. meters, of which about 
14,000 are covered by new exhibition build- 
ings, 10,000 are semicovered, and about 8,000 
are for outside exhibits. In 1951, 16 foreign 
countries participated with a total of 584 
exhibits. Among the countries represented 
were Germany, the United States, Austria, 
England, France, Czechoslovakia, Switzer- 
land, Netherlands, Sweden, Poland, Iran, 
Japan, Portugal, the Free Territory of Trieste, 
the Republic of San Marino, and Mexico. 
Among the products emphasized were agri- 
cultural machinery and implements, motor 
vehicles, motorcycles and accessories, en- 
gines, motors, electrical apparatus, office ma- 
chines, photographic and hospital and labo- 
ratory equipment, cutlery, chinaware, glass- 
ware, radios, toys, and gifts. 

The Second International Cotton and 
Rayon Exhibition, scheduled for Busto Arsi- 
zio, 30 kilometers from Milan, September 27— 
October 12, 1952, is being organized by the 
Manufacturer’s Union of Busto Arsizio. The 
management claims that exhibitors, whole- 
salers, and agents will find on display cotton 
















and rayon manufactures, textile machinery 


equipment, and chemicals. The products of 
nine American firms were exhibited through 
their Italian agents in last year’s event, and 
in general this event was considered a suc- 
cess, as both Italians and foreigners made 
important business contacts and concluded 
profitable contracts. 

The Fifteenth International Exhibition of 
the Shoe Manufacturing Industry was held 
at Vigevano, about 20 miles from Milan, Jan- 
uary 5-15, 1952. This commercial event; 
annually held in the Palazzo delli Esposi- 
zioni, is organized under the auspices of the 
Vigevano municipal authorities. A total of 
256 exhibitors participated, 25 of whom 
showed products from Germany, Belgium, 
the United Kingdom, and the Netherlands. 
In addition to the numerous attractive dis- 
plays of shoes, exhibits covered a range of 
producers’ goods, including machinery and 
tools, tanning equipment and products, 
leather, and chemical products. Attendance 
was estimated at 125,000. Exhibition officials 
expressed considerable satisfaction over the 
increased interest displayed by foreign buy- 
ers at this year’s exhibition. Germany, 
Switzerland, France, the United Kingdom, 
and Israel were particularly well represented. 

The Twenty-ninth International Bicycle 
and Motorcycle Exhibition, held at the Palace 
of Arts in Milan, January 12-30, 1952, under 
the auspices of the Associazione Nazionale del 
Ciclo, Motociclo ed Accessori (ANCMA), 
covered an area of 5,000 square meters (1 
square meter=10.76 square feet). A total 
of 450 exhibitors participated in this year’s 
event. Of these, approximately 50 were for- 
eign, principally British, German, and 
French. The products of three United States 
firms were exhibited through their agents 
in Italy. The exhibit attracting the widest 
visitor interest was a new-model motor 
scooter known as the Ducati Cruiser. Con- 
siderable interest also was shown in the 
motor-scooter displays by Italian manufac- 
turers. The exhibition management re- 
ported that attendance was estimated at 
150,000. Foreign visitors, estimated to have 
been more numerous than in recent years, 
were predominantly French and German. 
The 1952 show was regarded by members of 
the industry and exhibition officials alike as 
the most successful ever held. No estimate 
of sales, however, is available. 

Further data on the above, or informa- 
tion on other Italian events, may be ob- 
tained directly from the Commercial Coun- 
selor, Italian Embassy, 1601 Fuller Street 
NW., Washington 9, D. C. 


PARTICIPATION IN FAIRS 


Italy’s official participation in interna- 
tional fairs is coordinated by the Italian 
Institute for Foreign Trade. It does this by 
arranging special inter-fairs exchange 
quotas agreed upon in each case with the 
various countries. In this way, domestic 
firms being insured of adequate trade pos- 
sibilities are encouraged to take part in the 
Official exhibit. 

Statistical data showing the extent of 
Italy’s participation in fairs abroad during 
the past 5 years is contained in the tables 
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accompanying this article. As shown in 
table 3, the Italian goods most in demand 


TABLE 1.—Italian Participation in Foreign 


Fairs 
in Austria, France, and Spain were in the 
mechanical line; in Finland and in Turkey, 
textiles; and in Germany, foodstuffs. Handi- ’ vA : _ | Quotas (in 
Ye: Number Number one of 
crafts, also, were particularly popular in eal of fairs of firms = 0 
Germany. In general, Italian participation ” 
in fairs abroad met with considerable suc- 7 
cess, both in publicity and in foreign-trade 1947 2 67 75 
‘ - . 
transactions concluded, as reported in an aes : pn oa. 
article appearing in the Italian monthly, 1950 27 2, 978 5, 017 
“Documents on Italian Life,” February 1952 1951 4; 41,67 5, SA; 
issue, from which was taken the informa- Total 70 5, 761 14. 660 
tion contained in these last two paragraphs. 
TABLE 2.—Quotas Granted Italy by Commodity Groups 
Miscel- Total (in 
Year Mechanical) Foodstuffs | Handicraft | Textiles laneous | Millions of 
| } | - 7 lire) 
1947__ 51 4 s 2 10 75 
1948 233 24 42 90 14 403. 
1949___. 1, 261 558 130 1, 138 231 3,318 
1950... 2, 008 1, 004 309 1, 147 549 5,017 
1951___. 2,014 | 1,329 362 | 1, 200 942 5, 847 
Total ‘al 5, 567 | 2, 919 851 3, 577 | 1,746 14, 660 
Percentages 37.9 20.0 | 5.8 24.3 12.0 100 
TABLE 3.—Foreign Exchange Quotas Granted Italy in 1951 
[Values in millions of lire] 
Countries ae ipa Foodstuffs —— | Textiles — Total 
Austria- ' 382 | 122 77 | 170 185 936 
Finland___. : 183 | 41 35 | 203 78 540 
France.... 1, 187 | 345 31 | 114 332 2,009 
Germany - ; 64 | 821 | 217 | 677 343 2) 122 
Spain.__ | ree | 2 | 187 
Turkey. St Sa > 36 4 53 
Total. 2,014 1,329 362 1, 200 942 5, 847 





Note: Official rates of exchange for the Italian lire fluctuated in 1947 from 225 to 603 to the U. S. dollar; in 1948 from 
75 to 579; in 1949 from 579 to 635 (in September only) and back to 625 for remainder of year; and during 1950 and 1951 


was 625. 
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to 100. Party-line charges have been in- 
creased from Ils. 6d, to £1 10s. a year. 

On May 1 air-mail rates to the United 
States will be increased from ls. to 1s. 3d., 
and rates to Australia will be increased from 
ls. 3d. to 1s. 6d. The 4d. European rate is 
unchanged. 

Some imcreases in postal order poundage 
have also been announced, as well as in in- 
land parcel post rates, registration fees, and 
private inland telegraph services. 


Direct Flight from Luanda to 
Lourenco Marques Canceled 


The Angolan airline, Divisio dos Trans- 
portes Aéreos (DTA), has discontinued its 
weekly flight between Luanda, Angola, and 
Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. This action 
was taken because the company steadily lost 
money on this run and future improvement 
appeared unlikely. Each round trip cost 
DTA 90 contos (1 conto=approximately 
$34.97 in U. S. currency), whereas only about 
25 contos a round trip were received from 
the mail and the two or three passengers 
carried. The company receives no subsidy 
from the Government. 

It is planned to use the aircraft released 
from this discontinued service to inaugurate 
cargo flights three times weekly to Leopold- 
ville and Brazzaville, primarily to carry meat, 
cheese, and other foodstuffs. 
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Iran’s Railways Need 
Diesel Locomotives 


The Technical Cooperation Administration 
in Iran reports that following an inspection 
of the railway terminal and shop facilities 
at Tehran, it was requested to assist in pro- 
curing 10 Diesel locomotives. As procure- 
ment costs are beyond the reach of TCA 
funds, steps to enlist assistance of the Inter- 
national Bank will be taken. 


New Airmail Service 
Between Costa Rica and Miami 


On March 1, 1952, airmail was carried for 
the first time from the United States to Costa 
Rica by Lineas Aéreas Costarricenses, S. A. 
(LACSA). This trip marked the beginning 
of regular airmail service between these two 
countries by LACSA. The service includes 
three round-trip flights weekly between 
Miami and Costa Rica. 


London-Manchester Air 
Service Planned 


The British European Airways Corpora- 
tion was expected to inaugurate a London- 
Manchester service on April 20. There will 
be one flight daily, including Sunday, in each 
direction between Northolt and Ringway 
Airports. 

The proposed schedule is as follows: Leave 
Ringway 8:55 a. m., arrive Northolt 10:05 
a. m.; leave Northolt 7:05 p. m., arrive Ring- 
way 8:15 p. m. 

The single fare will be £3 10 s., a monthly 
round-trip ticket will cost £6 10 s., and a 
yearly round-trip ticket, £6 6 s. 


Recent Developments 
in U. S. International 
Investments 

(Continued from p. 5) 


desired. By so doing the interests of 
both lender and borrower are safe- 
guarded and a much sounder basis for 
international financing is constructed 
than has existed in the past. 


Short-term Capital Outflows 


A considerable factor in financing for- 
eign trade in 1950 and 1951 was short- 
term lending by American exporters and 
financialinstitutions. At the end of 1949 
these short-term claims on the rest of the 
world amounted to $1.4 billion; in 1950 
there was an increase to $1.6 billion and 
there was a foreign incréase of about 
$100 million in 1951. Much of the in- 
crease in these 2 years was with such 
countries as Brazil, $29 million; Colom- 
bia, $23 million; Mexico, $60 million; 
Venezuela, $16 million; Australia, $18 
million; Belgium, $25 million; and Can- 
ada, $93 million. There were also con- 
siderable reductions in short-term claims 
on a few countries, including France, $52 
million; and Argentina, $53 million. In 
the case of Argentina the repayment was 
largely effected through drawings on an 
Export-Import Bank loan. 

Fluctuations in short-term claims on 
the United Kingdom, a large part of 
which were payable in sterling rather 
than dollars, followed the course of Brit- 
ain’s balance-of-payments difficulties 
and were a disturbing factor as they were 
drawn down in critical periods. In Sep- 
tember 1949 these claims stood at only 
$87 million; after the devaluation of 
sterling they advanced to $164 million at 
the end of 1950. Through most of 1951 
they were around $150 million, but at the 
end of that year, as the United Kingdom 
once more appeared to be in difficulties, 
they were rapidly drawn down and 
amounted to only $80 million. 

In addition to the changes which 
resulted from international capital 
movements, there was also a substantial 
increase in the known total of short- 
term claims on foreigners resulting from 
improved coverage of the basic data. 


U. S. Government 
Investments Abroad 


New Government long-term invest- 
ments abroad were not large in the past 
2 years because most foreign aid in that 
period was in the form of grants. About 
$300 million was added to the total in 
1950 and 1951, bringing the amount in- 
vested abroad by the United States Gov- 
ernment at the end of 1951 to about $13.5 
billion. This total includes very diverse 
types of investment, including subscrip- 
tions to the capital of international in- 
stitutions ($3.4 billion), the special loan 
to the United Kingdom ($3.75 billion), 
various credits to cover the purchase of 
surplus and other property (about $2.7 
billion), Export-Import Bank direct 
loans of $2.2 billion, ECA credits of $1.2 
billion, and numerous smaller items. 

One of the most important Govern- 
ment activities has been the extension 
of loans through the Export-Import 
Bank. In 1950 and 1951 this institution 
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disbursed $415 million and received re- 
payments of $248 million, so that the 
total of loans outstanding increased by 
$167 million. Large loans in this period 
against which there were disbursements 
included $125 million to Argentina, of 
which $92 million was drawn by the end 
of 1951, and $35 million to Yugoslavia, of 
which about $32 million was disbursed. 
However, there were many large new 
loans authorized which were not yet 
drawn against, so that the Bank’s bal- 
ance of undisbursed loan authorizations 
increased by about $330 million. Loans 
made in 1950 or 1951 but not drawn on 
at the end of 1951 included $60 million 
to Brazil for industrial development; 
cotton export financing of $20 million to 
Colombia, $50 million to Germany, and 
$40 million to Japan; $14 million to Haiti 
for agricultural development; about 
$150 million to Mexico for various de- 
velopmental projects; $21 million to 
Peru for a zinc refinery; $100 million to 
Indonesia for a variety of projects; and 
$35 million to the Union of South Africa 
for mining development. 

Credits extended through the ECA for 
the 2 years 1950 and 1951 amounted to 
about $370 million. Included in this 
total were credits utilized by Spain and 
India. In the case of Spain about $18 
million was utilized out of a special loan 
authorization of $62.5 million, and in 
the case of India about $105 million was 
utilized out of a total of $190 million 
authorized to finance grain shipments. 

In 1951 there were substantial repay- 
ments on some large outstanding 
credits. The United Kingdom paid $35 
million to the RFC to complete repay- 
ments on a war-time loan amounting to 
$390 million. In addition, the United 
Kingdom paid a first principal install- 
ment of $44 million on the Treasury loan 
of $3,750 million. Other ERP countries 
also made repayments on outstanding 
Government credits, so that for this 
area there was a reduction of $145 mil- 
lion ,in Government investments in 
1951. 


Foreign Investments in the U. S. 


The largest changes in foreign invest- 
ments in the United States in 1950 and 
1951 were in holdings of short-term dol- 
lar assets and United States Govern- 
ment bonds, which fluctuated widely in 
response to changes in balance-of-pay- 
ments relationships, and in holdings of 
United States corporate stocks, which 
increased sharply in market value pri- 
marily through rising stock prices but 
also because of an unusually large vol- 
ume of foreign purchases of corporate 
stocks in 1951. 


Changes in Foreign 
Dollar Holdings 


Holdings of liquid dollar reserves by 
foreign countries appear in the accom- 
panying table under the heading of 
short-term liabilities, both private and 
Government, and also under Govern- 
ment long-term obligations. The Gov- 
ernment obligations are largely held in 
foreign official accounts and range from 


* United States Government Foreign Aid 
is discussed in detail in the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business for November 1951. 
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short-term Treasury bills to medium or 
long-term Treasury certificates, notes, 
or bonds. Since these various types of 
dollar holdings are largely interchange- 
able, it is convenient to combine them 
for most purposes. The total of these 
dollar assets as given in the table was 
$9,776 million at the end of 1949 and 
increased by $1.9 billion in 1950 and 
another $300 million in 1951. 


In discussing fluctuations in dollar re-_ 


serves held in the United States it is 
necessary to take into account the ex- 
tent to which they are reduced in a given 
year by conversions into gold or are 
augmented out of the proceeds of gold 
sales to the United States Treasury by 
foreign governments. 

In 1950 foreign countries were able 
not only to add $1.9 billion to their dol- 
lar balances, but also to use an additional 
$1.7 billion to purchase gold from the 
United States. Nearly half of the gain 
in liquid reserves by foreign countries 
in 1950 is therefore not reflected in 
changes in the international investment 
position of the United States. 

Countries in the sterling area main- 
tained their dollar balances at minimum 
working levels in 1950, converting their 
net dollar earnings of about $1 billion 
into gold in that year. Other countries 
added $1.9 billion to their liquid dollar 
assets as well as converting an additional 
$700 million into gold. Countries add- 
ing large amounts to their dollar assets 
included Germany, Canada, Argentina, 
Cuba, Indonesia, Japan, and the Philip- 
pine Republic. The dollar reserves of 
international institutions also increased. 
Some other countries, such as Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Mexico, and Egypt, had 
substantial dollar earnings but converted 
them currently into gold. 

In the first half of 1951 there was very 
little change in dollar assets of foreign- 
ers, net dollar earnings of about $930 
million being currently converted into 
gold. The sterling area accounted for 
about $500 million of this total. In the 
last 6 months of 1951, however, the 
sterling area was required to sell $1 
billion of gold to the United States in 
order to maintain dollar balances at 
working levels. 

Foreign countries outside the sterling 
area added about $300 million to their 
dollar reserves in the second half of 1951, 
although as a group they did not ac- 
quire any gold. Some countries in Latin 
America began to lose dollars as their 
trade balance became adverse, but other 
countries such as Canada, Germany, In- 
donesia, Japan, and Thailand, continued 
to gain dollars. 

With respect to foreign balances in 
United States banks, there was some di- 
vergence between movements in official 
and private accounts. In 1950 official 
and private accounts each increased by 
about $500 million, although there were 
also, as mentioned above, large acquisi- 
tions of Government securities and gold 
by official accounts. In 1951, on the 
other hand, foreign official banking bal- 
ances remained unchanged in total, al- 
though there were large differences 
among countries, despite heavy liquida- 
tions of gold and securities for official 
account, while privately held dollar bal- 
ances increased by about $650 million. 








(Continued from p. 17) 


Act of 1948, and on the Companies Act of the 
Union of South Africa of 1926 amended to 
date. 

The new act is divided into seven parts 
covering (1) procedure for incorporation of 
private and other companies, (2) share capi- 
tal and debentures protection, (3) manage- 
ment and administration, (4) winding up of 
companies and judicial management, (5) 
winding up of unregistered associations, (6) 
external companies, and (7) general matters 
of administration. 

The provisions relating to the operations 
of external companies (companies registered 
or incorporated outside the Colony) are en- 
tirely new to Southern Rhodesia’s Company 
Law. Under these provisions every external 
company that carries on business in the 
Colony must be registered and must lodge 
with the Registrar of Companies a copy of 
its constitution and the names and addresses 
of its local officers. It must also submit each 
year to the Registrar a balance sheet and 
profit and loss account, just as local com- 
panies do. No prospectus offering shares in 
an external company may be issued or dis- 
tributed in Southern Rhodesia unless all 
prescribed requirements have been fulfilled. 


(Continued on p. 28) 





Foreign Long-Term Investments 


Increase Sharply 


At the end of 1949 foreign long-term 
investments in the United States (ex- 
cluding holdings of long-term Govern- 
ment obligations) amounted to $7.8 
billion and about $700 million was added 
in each of the following 2 years. Only a 
small part of these increases, however, 
represented capital inflows from abroad; 
a much larger part resulted from accu- 
mulating undistributed profits of Ameri- 
can companies controlled abroad and the 
rising level of stock prices. 

Foreign direct investments increased 
by about $435 million in the 2-year pe- 
riod. There have been only a few new 
enterprises established which required a 
significant amount of new capital, al- 
though there appears to be a moderate 
development toward reestablishing some 
of the enterprises and lines of business 
which were in operation here before 
World WarII. However, more than $300 
million of the increase in value was ac- 
counted for by retained earnings of the 
already established enterprises. 

About 90 percent of the increase of 
about $1.1 billion in the value of foreign 
holding of United States corporate stocks 
was the result of a sharply rising stock 
market. In 1951, however, there was a 
considerable volume of foreign purchases 
of these securities, the net total amount- 
ing to $120 million. The largest pur- 
chasers were Switzerland with $60 mil- 
lion, and the United Kingdom with $48 
million. However, purchases recorded 
for these countries may actually have 
been effected for persons residing in 
other countries. On the other hand, 
there were net sales of United States 
corporate bonds amounting to about $20 
million in 1951 and there was an addi- 
tional reduction in the market value of 
these issues as hardening interest rates 
drove bond prices downward. 
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Country 


Unit quoted 


Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official. 

Chile Peso Official 


Banking market 
Provisional commercial 
Special commercial 

Free market fcurb) 


Colombia Peso. Bank of Republic ® 
Basic ° 

Costa Rica...| Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador. Sucre Central Bank (official) 

ree 

Honduras....| Lempira...) Official. 

Mexico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb__. 

*araguay. Guarani Official !3__ 
Official '3_ 
Free 13 , 

Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador ..| Colon Free. 

Uruguay Peso... Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 
! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 
2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28 1950. 


’ Average consists of April through December quota- 


tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

* Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

§ Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

7 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

§ See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951. 

* January/November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

10 July/December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

1! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

12 November/December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 

3 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951, See explanatory 
notes. 

4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian curb rate as of Dec. 21; Nicaraguan curb 
rate average for November. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free-market 
rates, depending upon their inportance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in 
effect: Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction 
(4.94), andl free (increased from approximately 4.02 at 
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“ws, EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, 
with the following exceptions: The peso 
of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 
1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 





QOS ‘ a 
(an- (an a Rate | equivalent —_ 
nual nual : in U.S, a 
currency 
( 7. 50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Mar. 13 
(‘) 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do. 
(1) 214.04 14. 38 14. 06 . 0711 Do 
$2.42 | 360.60 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | Mar. 4 
4111.50 | § 101.00 101. 00 101. 00 . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *202. 00 195. 00 Do 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 Feb. 29 
31.10 31. 10 31. 10 31. 10 Apr. 4 
43. 10 43. 10 43. 10 43. 10 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 0166 Do 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 . 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91. 04 93. 59 102. 00 . 0098 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 
2. 51 . 3984 | Feb. 29 
5. 67 5. 67 ». 67 . 1764 Mar. 27 
7. 91 8.77 7.18 . 1449 Do. 
13.50 | * 13. 50 15.15 .0660 | Mar. 24 
17. 63 18. 36 17. 45 . 0573 Do. 
2. 04 10 2. 02 2. 02 .4950 | Feb. 29 
1 8.65 8. 65 &. 65 . 1156 Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Jan. 31 
27.00 7.00 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 *7. 06 . 1429 Do. 
6. 00 . 1667 | Mar. 11 
9. 00 -1111 | Do. 
31. 50 . 0313 Do. 
14. 85 15. 28 .0654 | Mar. 20 
15. 54 15. 44 . 0649 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 | Feb. 29 
1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Mar. 3 
2. 45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 
2. 61 2. 40 . 3906 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | Feb. 29 
3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 





the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 
1949, the rate structure was modified to provide for 6 rates: 
viz, Preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic 
(6), auction A and B (established initially in November 
1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into 
afsingle rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at-the official rate. Law No. 1383 of June 12, 
1951, effective Jan. 1, 1952, increased the tax on most 
remittances of funds abroad from 5 percent (Law No. 
156 of Nov. 27, 1947) to 8 percent, making the effective 
rate for such transactions 20.218 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. (The free-market rate, when used for mer- 
chandise importations, is maintained by the commercial 
banks at a “‘controlled”’ or ‘‘banking’’ rate of 90.20 pesos 
per dollar, selling. For other purposes, the free-market 
rate is allowed to fluctuate according to supply and 
demand.) 

Colombia.— Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate? Under a new exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling was established. All foreign payments are made 
at the basic selling rate, and all foreign-exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which were initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. 
On Oct. 29 a program of progressive devaluation of the 
coffee buying rate was put into effect, to be continued 
until complete unification with the 2.50 peso buying 
rate is reached. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is 
presently inactive; the former exchange certificate and 
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Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Vene- 
zuela. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
India. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Rhodesia. 

Motion-Picture Industry 
South Africa. 

Motorbus Lines and Transport Companies— 
Honduras. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Honduras. 

Petroleum Industry—Peru. 

Plastic Materials Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Spain. 

Sawmills—Dominion Republic. 

Textile Industry—Austria. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Mozambique. 

Waste Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Canada. 

Wiping Waste and Journal Box Packing 
Importers and Dealers—Venezuela. 





Union of 





Imports of essential oils into Venezuela 
during the first 9 months of 1951 and 1950 
amounted to 271 metric tons (1 metric ton= 
2,205 pounds) and 37 metric tons, respec- 
tively. The increase was 638 percent. 





ree-market rates have been suspended. Exchange 
taxes are unified at 3 percent ad valorem 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 
nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate 

Ecuador .—*‘ Essential’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem, Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate, plus 44 percent ad 
valorem calculated on the official rate. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate, plus charges and a 5-per - 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Unger a foreign exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is applied to payments of 
Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are effected at the basic 
rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semiessential 
goods and some nontrade remittances are effected at the 
basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a surcharge of 1 
cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8). Nonessential imports 
and other nontrade remittances are effected at the basic 
rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with mod- 
ifications in foreign exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar, depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the 
rate of 9guaranies is applied to remittances on account of 
registered capital. The legal free market covers invis- 
ibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of 
the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports 
were paid for at one or another of the following given 
rates, depending upon essentiality of the article to the 
Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; basic, 
4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. Nontrade 
transactions were effected at the preferential B rate. 
Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on the basic, 
preferential A, and preferential B rates, respectively, 
since Apr. 18,1950 For anumber of years prior to Nov. 
7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the official rate 
(3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction rate ranging 
from 10-20 percent above the official, depending upon 
the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at 
the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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Export-Control Developments 


[Note: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 
of each item.] 


DANISH IMPORTER DENIED U. S. EXPORT 
PRIVILEGES 


Albert Nyegaard, an importer-exporter in 
Charlottenlund, Denmark, has been denied 
all United States export privileges for 1 year 
for concealing the ultimate destination of 
43,000 pounds of diethylphthalate. 

OIT discovered the attempted violation of 
United States export regulations when an 
export license application for the proposed 
shipment was filed by an American exporter. 
OIT denied the application in March 19650, 
and shipment was not made. 

Nyegaard stated to the American exporter 
from whom he ordered the chemical and 
to OIT that it was for use in the plastics 
industry in Denmark. Through official 
sources abroad, OIT learned that Nyegaard 
intended to transship the chemical from 
Denmark, to fill orders he held from Sweden. 
Nyegaard claimed that he named Denmark 
as the ultimate desination of the chemical 
because he wanted to conceal the identity 
of his Swedish customers to prevent possible 
“pirating” by his American exporter. 

Nyegaard waived an oral hearing. The 
American exporter was found not to have 


violated export controls. (OIT-—974, Apr. 4, 
1952.) 


TIME-TABLE LICENSING FOR LUBRICATING 
OILs AND GREASES 


Applications for licenses to export lubri- 
cating oils and greases to 13 Far Eastern des- 
tinations in the third quarter of 1952 must 
be submitted not later than May 15. 

The May 15 deadline will enable OIT to 
give equitable consideration to all appli- 
cations to ship oils and greases to the Far 
East, while maintaining strict control over 
the total quantity licensed for shipment to 
any one area. 

Applications for fourth-quarter exports 
of lubricating oils and greases to the Far 
East must be submitted not later than 
August 15. 

For both quarters, applications will be ap- 
proved or denied within 30 days after the 
submission deadlines. 

Today’s action applies to license applica- 
tions covering shipments to Burma, Ceylon, 
Taiwan, Indochina, Hong Kong, India, Macao, 
Federation of Malaya, Republic of Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Republic of the Philippines, Singa- 
pore, and Thailand. (OIT975, Apr. 4, 1952.) 


EFFECTIVE DaTE oF ICDV 
PROCEDURE EXTENDED TO May 1 


The effective date of the recently an- 
nounced import certification-delivery verifi- 
cation procedure for exports of strategic 
goods to 10 Western European countries has 
been extended from April 7 to May 1, to facili- 
tate the change-over to the new system. 

In the meantime, exporters will continue 
to have the option of submitting either im- 
port certificates or the currently required 
statements from their European consignees 
on the destination and end-use of the goods. 

The ICDV procedure, which now becomes 
mandatory May 1, applies to exports of cer- 
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tain strategic goods to: Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, Portugal, 
United Kingdom, Western Germany, and the 
Netherlands. The affected commodities are 
identified in OIT’s “Positive List” by the 
letter “A.” 


The new procedure is designed to pro- 


vide additional assurance that strategic 


goods shipped from one cooperating country 
to another will be used in the importing 
country and will not be re-exported without 
official authorization. 

In effect, the government of the importing 
country will make such certification to the 
government of the exporting country. Gov- 
ernment verification that the goods have 
been delivered in the importing country also 
will be supplied upon request of the export- 
ing country. 

A list of the names and addresses of the 
agencies authorized by the cooperating Euro- 
pean governments to issue import certificates 
and delivery verifications is available for 
consultation by exporters at field offices of 
the Department of Commerce and at OIT 
in Washington. (OIT976, Apr. 4, 1952.) 


ExPorRT QUOTAS SET FOR DDT AND OTHER 
INSECTICIDES 


An export quota of 5,000,000 pounds of 
DDT (dichlorodiphenyl trichloroethane) has 
been established for the second quarter. 

A second-quarter export quota of 28,000,000 
pounds has been established for formulations 
of BHC (benzene hexachloride) and other 
agricultural insecticides and fungicides con- 
taining 20 percent or more sulfur. 

The second-quarter for DDT brings the 
amount authorized for export since October 
1, 1951, to a total of 30,000,000 pounds. Con- 
siderably less DDT has been made available 
for export in the current quarter than in the 
preceding two quarters in order to assure 
sufficient supplies for domestic requirements, 
now rising toward the customary summer 
peak. 

DDT production increased from about 20,- 
200,000 pounds in 1948 to more than 105,000,- 
000 pounds in 1951. In 1952, production is 
expected to reach 120,000,000 pounds. This 
quantity is considered sufficient to meet the 
domestic and most of the urgent export 
requirements. 

The new quota for agricultural msecti- 
cides and fungicides containing 20 percent 
or more sulfur covers formulations of BHC, 
conditioned (dusting) sulfur, wettable sul- 
fur, sulfur paste, lime sulfur, and other 
sulfur formulations (Schedule B Nos. 820585 
and 820590). 

BHC formulations containing 20 percent 
or more sulfur previously were licensed on 
an “open-end” basis, without quantitative 
restriction. Conditioned sulfur and other 
formulations containing 20 percent or more 
sulfur were under a 9,160,000-pound export 
quota in the first quarter. 

All sulfur formulations containing 20 per- 
cent or more sulfur, including BHC, now 
have been combined under a single export 
quota of 28,000,000 pounds. This has been 
done to permit greater flexibility in licensing 
to enable exporters to meet their customers’ 


changing requirements. (OIT 977, Apr. 7, 
1952.) 


LICENSED EXPORTS OF COTTON LINTERS 
AND PULP 


A total of 439,754 bales of cotton linters 
and pulp (bleached linters) has been li- 
censed for export since August 1, 1951, the be- 
ginning of the new crop year. This quantity 
covers 201,781 bales of raw linters and 237,- 
973 bales of pulp for export to 24 countries. 


Of the total, 14,526 bales of linters and 
pulp have been licensed since March 5, when 
licensing figures were last reported by OIT. 

About 64 percent of the quantity licensed 
since March 5, or 9,309 bales, was approved 
for export to Switzerland. About 34 percent 
was licensed for shipment to four other 
countries: France, 1,941 bales; Japan, 1,510 
bales; Italy, 939 bales; and the Netherlands, 
539 bales. 

In addition, in the past month OIT li- 
censed 9 bales of raw linters to Costa Rica, 
for which license applications had not been 
received previously. (OIT 978, Apr. 7, 1952.) 


CoTTON Exports TO HonG KONG 


Under the recently announced policy for 
authorizing exports of United States cotton 
to Hong Kong, licensing is expected to be 
at the rate of about 20,000 bales per quarter 
during the remainder of the current crop 
year, ending July 31. 

Licensing at this rate will be subject to 
continuing review of Hong Kong’s cotton 
requirements. 

A policy of licensing some United States 
cotton to meet the British colony’s mini- 
mum essential, short-term requirements was 
announced by OIT on March 20. Before 
that date, no United States cotton had been 
licensed for export to Hong Kong since Sep- 
tember 1950, when cotton shipments to all 
areas were brought under control. The new 
licensing policy recognizes Hong Kong’s 
urgent need for cotton to Keep her mills in 
operation and to prevent unemployment and 
unrest. 

Cotton of foreign growth shipped through 
United States ports will be licensed for ex- 
port to Hong Kong in limited quantities un- 
der the same criteria as United States cot- 
ton. (OIT 979, Apr. 10, 1952.) 


Woop-Putp Exports To BE LICENSED 
MORE FREELY 


As a result of easing in demand, exports 
of some grades of wood pulp will be licensed 
more freely in the second quarter. 

Exports of dissolving and special chem- 
ical grades of wood pulp (Schedule B No. 
460110) will be licensed on an “open-end” 
basis. Under “open-end” licensing, no quan- 
titative quota is established, but exports are 
controlled so as to protect national security 
and domestic supplies. In the first quarter, 
these grades of pulp were under an export 
quota of 10,000 short tons. 

Unbleached sulfate, together with wood 
pulp and screenings not included in any 
other Schedule B classification (Schedule B 
Nos. 460800 and 461900), which were under 
“open-end” licensing in the first quarter, 
will continue to be licensed on that basis in 
the second quarter. 

Other grades of pulp will remain under 
quantitative restrictions in the second quar- 
ter. The new export quota for paper-making 
grades of bleached sulfite and sulfate (Sched- 
ule B Nos. 460200 and 461010) is 10,000 short 
tons. This is higher than the first-quarter 
quota by 3,000 tons. 

For unbleached sulfite (Schedule B No. 
460400), the second-quarter quota is 4,000 
short tons, compared with 2,000 tons in the 
first quarter. 

Because the easing in demand for wood 
pulp is believed to be a temporary situation, 
the validity period of export licenses for 
wood pulp will be shortened from 6 months 
to 3 months. (OIT 980, Apr. 10, 1952.) 





A large Swiss chemical company is con- 
sidering the eventual establishment of a glue 
plant in Newfoundland, Canada, in addition 
to the one it operates at Montreal. The 
plant would serve a pressboard factory to be 
erected near St. John’s. 
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with which Colombia has a more or less 
balanced trade; the United States and Can- 
ada are Officially qualified under the latter 
criterion, and Germany, Denmark, Finland, 
and Ecuador have trade agreements. 

During a visit to Colombia in February 
by two high. officials of Philco International 
Corporation,.it was announced that with 
the completion'in early May of installation 
of néce uipment Philco will operate 

‘Plant at Bogota. Initial out- 

rate of approximately 7,000 

: , all components and cab- 

g@ imported from the United States. 

*fs the only major company already 
assembling radios in Colombia. 


RADIO IN ANGOLA 


Radio-broadcasting facilities in Angola, 
previously limited to transmitters having 
power output of 1 Kw. or less, were aug- 
mented January 1, 1952, by a 10-kw. broad- 
casting station at Luanda. Operation is on 
the 25-meter band, and reception in Lisbon, 
Portugal, is reported clear. 

Advertising is employed by the broadcast- 
ing stations. 

The number of licensed receiving sets in 
Angola increased from 9,334 at the end of 
1949 to approximately 11,400 in 1951. An 
estimated 1,000 to 1,500 unlicensed sets are 
in use. 


INCREASE IN REGISTERED RADIO RECEIVERS, 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The latest official survey of radio-set 
owners in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, exclusive of Berlin, reveals that as of 
March 1, 1952, more than 10,000,000 people 
own radio sets and pay the fee of 2 Deutsche 
marks (Deutsche mark—US$80.23095) . 

A breakdown for the respective broad- 
casting areas in the Federal Republic is as 
follows: 

Radio receivers 
North West German Radio (British Zone Net- 

0 EE EEE AOS - PERE FS 
South West Radio (French Zone Network)... 1, 018,045 
Bavarian Radio (Radio Munich)..........._. 1,813, 512 
Hessian Radio (Radio Frankfurt) 933, 815 
South German Radio (Radio Stuttgart) 828, 337 
Radio Bremen-- 


In Western Berlin, 629,000 radio sets are 
registered. 


RADIO-REcCEIVER SITUATION, NETHERLANDS 


Registered receivers in the Netherlands as 
of January 1, 1952, numbered 1,621,412 and 
unlicensed sets were estimated at 195,000. 
Of the registered sets, 4.1 per cent were ex- 
empt from payment of the license fee of 
1 guilder a month (1 guilder=US$0.26). 

European-type tubes predominate. Some 
imported sets have United States-type tubes. 

Statistics are not available on production 
or sales of radio receiving sets, tubes, or 
components, but an estimated 200,000 re- 
ceivers were sold in the Netherlands market, 
80 percent supplied by one manufacturer, 14 
percent by other Netherlands manufac- 
turers, and the remaining 6 percent by for- 
eign manufacturers. 

One firm, Philips of Eindhoven, holds the 
predominate position in the manufacture of 
radio products in the Netherlands and offi- 
cially opened a new receiving-tube factory 
at Heerlen late in February 1952. One fairly 
large manufacturer of receivers reportedly 
makes all components, except tubes. One 
medium-sized firm and a few smaller firms 
that make receivers buy a part of the com- 
ponents and except in one instance buy all 
their tubes. One firm discontinued the 
manufacture of radio receiving sets and com- 
ponents in 1951. Greater attention has been 
paid by Philips to using radio broadcasts 
for the education of peoples in underdevel- 
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oped areas, which offers prospects of opening 
new radio markets. A number of new designs 
have been completed for such markets. 

Separate trade statistics on receiving sets, 
tubes, and other components are not pub- 
lished. These products are included under 
the heading “radio-electric apparatus for 
telegraphy, telephony and television and all 
kinds of amplifiers.”” Imports under this 
basket classification in 1951 totaled 3,585 
metric tons, net weight, valued at 66,401,000 
guilders, an increase of 77 percent in quan- 
tity and 73 percent in value as compared 
with 1950. A great increase was indicated 
in 1951 over 1950 in the imports of receivers 
and tubes from Belgium-Luxembourg and 
Western Germany. Imports of amplifiers 
from Belgium-Luxembourg also expanded 
but similar imports from the United King- 
dom fell off. 

A large proportion of the imports were 
reportedly products of foreign subsidiaries 
of Philips. 

Imports from the United States consisted 
chiefly of receivers, transmitters, tubes, and 
other components for the Netherlands army, 
navy, and merchant marine. Small quan- 
tities of American car radios were received. 

The luxury-tax increase as of September 
1, 1951, from 15 percent of 30 percent of 
value is having an adverse influence on sales 
of radio receivers, especially on the imported 
product. On receivers imported from coun- 
tries other than Belgium and Luxembourg, 
the import duty, luxury tax, and freight 
add about 77 percent to the price of the for- 
eign manufacturer. Luxury tax and freight 
do not add more than 35 percent to the man- 
ufacturers’ price in the Benelux countries 

Exports during 1951 under the basket clas- 
sification previously mentioned aggregated 
7,503 metric tons, net weight, valued at 
192,156,000 guilders, an increase of 28 per- 
cent in quantity and 46 percent in value 
over 1950. Statistics on these commodities 
by country of destination are not released. 

Since World War II, and even before, prac- 
tically no home receiving sets have been im- 
ported from the United States, and the 
Netherlands public generally is not familiar 
with the United States product. Importers 
are aware of its good quality, but state that 
its landed cost is prohibitive because of the 
high duties and taxes and the premium that 
must be paid for export bonus dollars. Reg- 
ular dollar allotments are not made for im- 
ports of this nature. 

Several importers, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers report a considerable decline recently on 
radio sales. The turnover by some dealers is 
off as much as 45 percent since the end of 
1951. Less purchasing power, high prices, 
and gradual saturation of the market are 
considered responsible for the decline. 


Tobacco 


INDIA’S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


The final official estimate of production of 
tobacco in India for 1950-51 is 246,000 long 
tons, as compared with the partially revised 
final estimates for 1949-50 of 253,000 long 
tons. 

Official estimates for the 1951-52 crop are 
not yet available but the production is be- 
lieved to be about the same as in 1950-51. 

The quantity of raw tobacco cleared for 
home consumption in 1950-51 totaled 
491,000,000 pounds as against 465,000,000 
pounds in 1949-50. In 1950-51 the number 
of cigarettes cleared for domestic consump- 
tion amounted to 13,057,000,000 units as 
compared with 16,646,000,000 units in 1949- 
50. The number of cigars and cheroots 
cleared for domestic consumption in 1950— 
51 amounted to 606,000,000 as against 570,- 
000,000 in 1949-50. 

Exports of unmanufactured tobacco by sea 
and air for the 12-month period ended 
March 31, 1951, totaled 90,064,225 pounds as 
compared with 82,377,560 pounds in 1949-50 
and 50,850,267 pounds in 1948-49. In the 
calendar year 1951 exports of unmanufac- 





(Continued from p. 25) 
Tangier 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SuGAR ‘TEMPORARILY ADMITTED Duty 
FREE; EXporTs OF SiruP THEREFROM 
Tax EXEMPT 


Temporary duty-free admission of sugar 
destined for the manufacture of sirup and 
exemption from the internal consumption 
tax of such sirup upon exportation were 
granted by the International Zone of Tangier, 
by a law of February 15, 1952, published in 
the Bulletin of the Tangier Zone of February 
29. 

The benefits of the law apply only to ship- 
ments of imported sugar weighing at least 
10 quintals and to exports of sirup weighing 
at least 1 net quintal. The sirup must be 
exported within 6 months from date of im- 
port of the sugar and must contain at least 
600 grams of crystallizable sugar per liter. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TILE; Import Duty TEMPORARILY 
REDUCED 


The import duty in Tunisia on paving and 
facing tiles of common earth, whether glazed 
or not, enameled or colored, was temporarily 
reduced from 12 percent to 6 percent ad 
valorem, by an order of December 26, 1951, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
February 1, 1952. 





tured tobacco totaled 109,441,277 pounds, as 
compared with 88,532,770 pounds in 1950 and 
61,286,070 pounds in 1949. The United King- 
dom continues to be the largest export out- 
let for Indian tobacco. 

During 1949-50 (April 1949-March 1950) 
overland exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
to Pakistan totaled 9,128,000 pounds and in 
1948-49 amounted to 2,934,000 pounds. 
Data for 1950-51 are unavailable. Exports 
of unmanufactured tobacco by land during 
the calendar year 1951 totaled roughly 
12,000,000 pounds. All or practically all 
overland exports during that period went to 
Pakistan. 

Manufactured-tobacco exports by air and 
sea for 1950-51 (April 1950 to March 1951) 
totaled 5,131,574 pounds, compared with 
4,267,345 pounds for 1949-50. For the calen- 
dar year 1951, exports totaled 6,568,405 
pounds, as compared with 6,743,575 pounds 
during 1950 and 3,880,502 pounds in 1949. 
Pakistan followed by Ceylon takes most of 
India’s exports of manufactured tobacco. 
Overland exports of tobacco products, pri- 
marily to Pakistan, are estimated to total 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 pounds annually. 

For the year 1950-51 (April 1950—-March 
1951) imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
totaled 6,015,642 pounds, as compared with 
8,382,492 pounds in 1949-50 and 11,515,216 
pounds in 1948-49. Imports from the United 
States totaled 5,082,738 pounds in 1950-51, 
5,909,558 pounds in 1949-50, and 10,721,525 
pounds in 1948-49. Imports for the calen- 
dar year 1951 totaled 5,348,086 pounds. 

Manufactured-tobacco imports for 1950- 
51 totaled 147,536 pounds, as compared with 
134,677 pounds in 1949-50 and 830,773 pounds 
in 1948-49. During the calendar year 1951, 
imports of manufactured tobacco amounted 
to 176,218 pounds. Cigaretts from the United 
Kingdom account for the bulk of trade. 
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